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Special [Investigation of Restriction 
Ordered by British Premier 


Move Held to Presage Modification or Retirement of Rubber Restriction 
Policy—Takes Matter Out of Hands of Advisory Committee of 
the Colonial Office—New Committee Said Not To Favor 
Restriction-—Rubber Prices Drop Sharply 


\ , YHAT was regarded as the most im- 
portant recent step in connection 
with British Rubber Restriction was taken 


on February 8, 


Baldwin. announced that he had ap- 


when the British Premier, 


Stanley 
pointed a committee to study the operations 
of the Stevenson Act and the present position 
of the plantation rubber industry and there- 
ifter to recommend what changes, if any, 
should be made with respect to the restric- 
Rubber circles, both in the 


were taken 


tion legislation 


United States and in England, 

completely by surprise. The move has been 
interpreted in the best informed trade circles 
to presage the end of the Stevenson legisla 


tion which, although adopted as a temporary 


measure in 1922, is now: in its sixth year 
without yet becoming fully effective 
The Premier's Statement 


The statement issued from No. 10 Down- 
ing street, Lé Min- 


asked the Committee of Civil Re- 


ndon, said, “The Prime 


search sider the operation and effects 


of the temporary restrictions now in force 
on the export of rubber from certain terri- 
consider the 


tories in the Empire, and to 


question whether restrictions should be con- 
their present form, modified or re- 
both 
as regards policy to be adopted and steps to 
be taken t it into effect. The pro- 
ceedings and report will be confidential and 


tinued i 


moved, and submit recommendations 


carry 


no changes will be made in the existing 
scheme, pending consideration by the Gov- 
ernment of the report of the committe.” 
Particular significance was attached to the 
ction of the British Government at this 


time in view of the mounting criticism which 
has been directed by the British press against 
the restriction policy, a criticism which has 


also been voiced by important leaders in the 


rubber other 


plantation industry. On the 
hand, the action comes as a distinct surprise 
in view of the previous announcement of Mr. 
L. C. M. Amery, British Colonial Secretary, 
which was made at the beginning of the sixth 
restriction year on November 1, when he de- 
clared that no change would be made in the 
scheme without giving as much advance no- 
tice as possible to the trade and industry 
the beginning of the second 
reiterated that no 


Yet eight days 


On February 1, 


quarter, the Government 


change was contemplated. 


later the above announcement of the ap- 








Orders Investigation of 
Stevenson Scheme 


STANLEY BALDWIN 
Premier of Great Britain 
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pointment of a committee of inquiry was 


made without any further word of explana 
tion. 
By some error or “leak” the news of the 


announcement, which was intended for re- 


lease to the newspapers of February 9, was 


dispatched from London along with other 
daily news late on the afternoon of Feb- 
ruary 8, and as a consequence the rubber 


traders in New York were actually in pos 
session of the announcement before the Lon- 
don trade knew of it. By immediately 
cabling instructions and selling orders to the 
London Exchange, New York brokers were 
able to safeguard themselves to a large ex- 
tent against the sharp break in the market 
which occurred the following day. The re- 
action of the markets, both in London and 
New York, broke the price levels for both 
spot and future deliveries which had been 
fairly firm for several weeks and sent quo- 
tations to the lowest levels since October, 
1924. The break 


to about seven cents, lowering the spot price 


market amounted in all 


from 37 to 30 cents. 


Outcome of Survey Uncertain 

Speculation is rife among the leading rub 
ber brokers as to the possible outcome of 
the committee’s investigation but it is gen 
erally conceded that the action of the Prime 
Minister is the forerunner of some attempt 
on the part of the British Government to find 
an avenue of escape from the unpleasant posi- 
tion of continuing to support a policy which 
has not achieved its chief purpose, that of 
stabilizing crude rubber prices, but has ac- 
tually benefitted Dutch and 
rubber producing interests at the expense 
of the British planters. 


other roreign 


Support of the belief that the committee 
will urge drastic modifications or even the 


abolishment of the restriction scheme is had 
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Hoard of Trade, which has been one of th Banquet of Rubber Exchange 
leading opponent f all forms of artificial qd " S 
r it l ibbe trad 
t is also regarded ignificant that in Congressman McFadden, U. 5. Attorney Tuttle and Neal O’Hara 
having the caggabibarngpeailignasi Contribute to Well-Balanced Program-——President of Exchange 
the estigat ! the matter s taken com . ve ‘ ° re . 
sletely out of the hands of Rubber Advisor Reports Ninety-Six Per Cent Increase in Trading 
Committee to the ( | Office which ha 
id dy , per n over the adminis ‘ f~ second year of trading on the every opportunity to cooperate with the gov- 
tratiot { the teve eme tor the five Rubber Exchange of New York ended ernors of the Federal Reserve banks Be- 
eal f it tenct Other observant rub February 15 and, in accordance with the sides referring briefly to legislation pending 
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action of the Baldvw ministry coincides banquet of the organization was held on of the current feeling that brokers’ loans 
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the so-called Newton Bill which is intended members and guests were present. The spirit justified. 
to legalize and promote the purchasing of f optimism which was evident on every The address of Mr. Tuttle, while mainl 
rubber and other raw materials through com side was fully explained when Francis R humorous, had its serious side in its reter- 
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Banquet Commemorating Second Anniversary of Rubber Exchange, Hotel Roosevelt, New York, February 15, 1928 
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Dr. G. F. Lamb 


HE Akron local group of the Rubber 
I Division, American Chemical So- 


ciety, got away to an auspicious Start on 
the evening of February 15 when 289 chem- 
i rubber factory 


ists, engineers and other 


executives and department heads gathered 
at the City Club to listen to an interesting 
talk on “Akron’s Geological Formation and 
by Dr. G. 
S. Lamb, professor of Geology at Mt. Union 
College 


Immediately after the dinner, with which 


Its Relation to Water Supply,” 


the meeting started, temporary chairman R. 
P. Dinsmore reviewed briefly the history of 
the Rubber Division from its start as a small 
section of the A. C. S. in 1916 to its present 
position as one of the largest divisions of 
the Society. He told of the recently an 
nounced plans of the division to inaugurate 
York, Boston, Akron 
and Los Angeles and of the already success- 


| York and Los 


ful launching of the New 


local groups in New 


Angeles groups in January 

\ brief resume of the plans of the New 
Cranor, 
Arnold 
H. Smith followed with an announcement 
that th Rubber Di- 
vision would be held at Hotel Coronado, St 
Wednesday, April 18, 


Hotel Chase as originally planned 


York group was given by D. L. 
secretary-treasurer of that group 


Spring meeting of the 


instead 


Permanent Officers Elected 


Chairman Dinsmore called on J. M. Fry 
chairman of the nominating committe: 
a report Che officers nominate: were H 
L Winkelmann, (Philadelphia Rubber 
Works), chairman; W. H. Fleming, (Good 
year), vice-chairman, and R. J. Bonstein 


(Seiberling Ssecretary-treasure! ine the 


nimously elected 


Professor Lamb spoke particular 


difficulties inland cities in obtaining 
ide uate su ) y}y 7 t ’ Al r , ] ] 
acdequa uppiy Ol water VATON ad 
rel edrock and drift rmations as 
a 
well as § ice Water [for ts ipphy e ex 
plained Bed ck 1 this dist ( ( sts 
an uneven strata of coarse conglomerate and 
sand rock trom which relatively little water 
s obtained Underneath is 400-500 foot 
layer of Berea rock impervious to water 
and the bottom strata is about 1,750 feet in 


thickness, consisting of blue shale and sand- 
stone. The drift or glacial deposits are not 


very certain sources of water and not 


easy to locate. The other source is surface 
from which Akron gets its major 


The water basin serving 


water, 
supply of water. 
Akron is about 325 square miles in area and 
based on a rainfall of 30 inches would supply 
almost 50 million gallons of water daily, 
whereas the daily requirement for ordinary 
and household use is about 20,000,000 gal- 
lons. 

The larger factories, of 


Akron rubber 


course, do not rely on city water for their 
supply but must maintain their own wells 
and reservoirs. Goodyear, for instance, 
uses as much water every day as the whole 
of Akron 


f industrial plants. 


exclusive <« 


Complete copies of the 
papers on Water Cooling 
Problems read by rubber 


factory engineers at the 
Akron Group Meeting on 


February 15 will be found 
m pages 531-534 of this 
issue. A list of all 
in attendance 


those 
appea®rs on 


page 534. 


nm 
tN 
Ns 


Akron Group of Rubber 


Division [naueurated at 
Hiehly Successful Meeting 


Almost 300 Engineers and Chemists from Akron District Attend 
Initial Meeting of Local Group of Rubber Division—Dr. G. F. 
Lamb Speaks on Water Supply—Winkelmann Elected Chairman 


This aspect of the situation was taken up 
by engineers from Goodyear, Firestone and 
Miller in short talks which followed that 
of Dr. F. 

The Firestone 
sufficient supply of cooling water were dis- 
cussed by H. K. Jennings, a member of that 
department. The 


Lamb. 


problems in obtaining a 


company’s engineering 
talk by A. P. Lewis of Miller took up the 
internal cooling problems on mulls, calenders 
and tubers rather than the supply of water 
itself. The other talk was given by P. S. 
Shoaff, who reviewed Goodyear’s success of 
water supply and methods used to insure 
delivery of water of the proper temperature 


to those machines requiring cooling water. 


These three interesting papers 
will be found reproduced in full 
elsewhere in this issue. 


The committee on arrangements, to whom 
much credit is due for the large attendance 
at this meeting, consisted of R. P. Dinsmore 
(Goodyear), chairman; H. R. Thies (Mil- 
ler); H. A. Winkelmann (Philadelphia 
Rubber Works); E. H. Nahm (Roessler & 
M. Fry (Goodyear ) ; G. K. 


The next meeting of 


Hasslacher ) ; Je 
Hinshaw (Goodyear ). 


the group is being planned for 


\pril 


early in 


Officers Elected to Head Akron Group 





H. A. Winkelmann 
Chairman 


W. H. Fleming 
Vice-Chairman 





R. J. Bonstein 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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Keubber Traders Hope for 
feeyection of Newton Bill 


Strong Feeling Against Legalization of Import 
Combines Becomes Evident in Crude Rubber Circles 
But Opposition is Unorganized——Bill Is Expected 








JOHN J. RASKOB 
Speaks in Favor of the Bill 


TRONG feeling ag t the bill now 
X before Conere r leg ng import 


con f ‘ ( 
rubbe York Cit 
ul ect rast t é y ap 
pi l whn rt li } thre 
large American rubbet ) i! I W hether 
the antipat!l which reported to be al 
m t Inanin ai { mportert 

brokers and Rubber Exchange operators will 
develop into active oppositior uncertal 

For obvious reaso1 all t the crude rub 
ber men hesitate to me penly and 
hight legislat ‘ warmly 
sanctione e wv re their largest 
potential customer lt rstood, how 

eve that ( ive ad 
dre , ly te . iT 

other offi W 


I} neantin ( hh 
tracert nave c% i he 
av vill A t like tive 
bill has been reported out favorably by th 
Ju iry Comn t H Rep 
re ntative vct 1 
the floor S t vill bably be 
some what lelaved I view the yreat 
amount ot legislat press} r attentior 

The bill, i rding tft t idivocates ind 


as explained by its sp 


Hon. Walter H 
Newton of Minnesota, w ild amend the ex 


port trade act, knowr as the Webb-Pomet 
ene Act, so as to permit concerns in the 
United States to pool their purchases of 
necessary raw materials produced abroad 
and subject to more r le m ypolisti« 
control 

As far as the rubber industry is con 


cerned, the bill is chiefly directed at the 
imposed in the British 
1922. For 

}} 


the protection of American rubber consumers, 


restrictions 


rubber 
rubber-producing colonies sit 
rubber 


and ultimately the consumers of 


goods, the pooling of purchases would be 


To Be Stopped in Senate If House Approves It 


permitted so that competition in buying 


largely or entirely eliminate 


After the bill was introdt 


Ne wton, 


the Judiciary committee which proceeded 


iced in Congress 


Representative was reterred 


to old open hearings on it, Deginning on 


iary 19. At these hearings many promi- 


nent leaders in the rubber industry expressed 
ipproval of the measure and urged that it 
be favorably reported out by the committee 


Among those who especially endorsed the 


1 


B. Sewer. president Of the 


States Rubber Company; H. §S 

president of the Firestone Tire 
John J 
hairman of the Finance Committee ot the 


General Motors 


lorsements came trom such organizations as 


ind Rubber Company 
Other er 


L< rporati nN 


Association, the 


National Auto- 


the American Automobile 


National Grange and the 
Dealers’ 
The bill was also 
le iction by Herbert 
f Commerce, and W. M 

Agriculture Mr 


Association. 

recommended tor tavor 
Hoover, Secretar 
Jardine, >ec;»re 
Hoover, it will 


} 


e remembered, has been a constant 


In 1924 he 
Newtor 


which was introduced in the Senate at 


opponen 


rubber restriction. 


favored legislation 


British 
similar to the 
} 


that time by Senator Capper. At that time, 


however, the Capper bill died without being 
icted upon 


Policy of Secretary Hoover 
Smnece 1924 


tinued his open 
n of pen 


Secretar) Hoover has con 
opposition to British rubber 
restriction. In 1925, when rubber prices ran 
up to a peak of $1.21 


vocated a policy of conservation in the us« 


per pound, he ad 


f tires which is credited with having r« 


f rubber 


duced the American consumption « 


in that year as well as in 1926 Early in 


the latter vear British Rubber Restriction 
was made the subject of an exhaustive in 
vestigation by the Committee on Interstate 
House of 


and Foreign Commerce of the 


Representatives. Secretary Hoover appeared 
before the committee as chief complainant 
against the British. Also prominent in those 


hearings was Representative Newton, who 
fathers the present bill. 
The point has been prominently brought 


out that at the present moment it is uncer- 


tain whether or 1 combin: 
can manufacturers for e importing of 
raw materials are illegal. Combinations for 


selling commodities in the United States 


transgress the anti-trust laws and have been 
prosecuted many times Whether or not 
combined purchasing, particularily for im- 
port, also transgresses the anti-trust laws 
has never been clearly defined but it has at 


least been felt that such transactions fell 


+} 


within the “twilight” 


At the hearings before the Judiciary Com- 


mittee it was testified that a combination 


for buying and importing crude rubber al- 


ready exists, namely, the rubber pool, to 


which many large rubber and automobile 


‘ompanies are known to belong. In reply 
to a direct question at the hearings, Mr. 
Raskob testified that Newton bill 


attempts to do ts to make sure that what 


what the 


1 


has already been done is within the law 


Opposition is Unorganized 


\t the hearings before the Judiciary Com- 


mittee, approval of the bill was unanimous, 
and it is only since the hearing were closed 
that much has been said in opposition to it 


t much is 


W here 


said about it, at least publicly 


the antagonism exists, 
The opposti- 


tion to the bill has not crystallized into a1 


organized move and probably w t do s 

[his is held to be due, first, to a desire not 
to alienate the principal rubber buyers oft 
the country, and second, to a confident feel- 
ing that the bill will not be enacted into law 
at the present sessiot f Congress. It is 


conceded that favorable acti 
taken in the House of Representatives, which 
not infrequently passes legislation on to the 
Senate in a rather cursory manner, but it is 
not believed that passage by the Senate is at 
all assured. The Rubber Trade Association 
of New York has taken no action with re- 
gard to the bill and has no present intention 
of doing so. 

While crude rubber traders on the New 
York Rubber Exchange have persistently re- 
fused to be quoted in opposition to the bill, 
they nevertheless make it clear that they 
feel that the bill would endanger free and 
open trading in crude rubber in the United 
States and be prejudicial to the small traders 


A ge 
1928 


/ 
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and small manufacturers who might not be 
connected with the buying combine. 

The apathy of the crude rubber traders 
in opposing the bill is credited by some to 
the belief that the present bill is but another 
gesture against British rubber restriction. 
The Congressional investigation in January, 
1926, is pointed to as such a gesture. In 
support of such a contention, the fact is 
pointed out that immediately after the bill 
began to receive serious consideration, Pre- 
mier Baldwin of Great Britain appointed a 
special committee to study restriction and 
recommend changes, possibly cancellation it- 
self. If the restriction act were abolished 
or a definite retirement date decided upon, 
the chief reason for enacting the Newton 
bill would disappear. Commodities other 
than rubber figured in the hearings on the 
bill, but only in a minor way. 

Others who take the Newton bill seriously 
and believe it is in no sense a gesture, point 


out that the present rubber purchasing pool 
is staking everything on its passage since 
without such passage, the pool would be 
left in definite and prominent suspicion of 
illegality Up until the time of the hear- 
ings, very little public attention had been 


given to the operations of the pool 


Testimony of John J. Raskob 
Excerpts from the testimony of John J. 
Raskob before the Judiciary Committee on 
January 19, including replies to pertinent 
questions, are as follows 
[The automobile industry being 
faced with this violent fluctuation 1n the price 
of rubber was unable to know how to ac- 
curately price its product, with the result 
that the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce formed a special committee of 
which I was made chairman, to study and 
investigate the whole subject. We immedi- 
ately got in touch with the Rubber Associa- 
tion of America, and Mr. Firestone, as well 
as the Department of Justice and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce This was over 18 
months ago, and to make a long story short, 
we evolved a plan that resulted in the for 
mation of a $50,000,000 buying pool, which 
dealt in rubber throughout the whole year 
1927, and all 


cluding Mr. Secretary Hoover, who 


connected with that effort, in- 
: 
has just 


addressed vou, have advised me that they 
believe that that pool was instrumental in 
driving the rubber speculator out of the 
market, with the result that the fluctuation 
in the price of rubber during that year was 
reduced to 9 cents, which is the greatest de- 
gree of stability in rubber in the last 20 
years. In 1906, 20 years ago, rubber fluctua- 
ated about the same amounts, and the price 
was running at that time at about $1 per 
pound.” 

Mr. Dyer: “Mr. Raskob, what this bill 
attempts to do, then, is to make sure what 
you have already done is legal and within 
the law?” 

Mr. Raskops: “Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Chairman, before the formation of 
this purchasing pool our committee tried in 


every way to evolve some joint purchasing 
agency under which the rubber companies 
could pool their purchases in order to get 
the protection needed, but they were advised 
by their counsel, and their counsel are such 
eminent firms as Messrs. Hughes, Schurman 
& Dwight, and Messrs. Davis, Polk, Ward- 
well, Gardiner & Reed, which two firms of 
lawyers have submitted letters to your com- 
mittee, that they would not approve any 
such pooling operation, their feeling being 
that while it might not be in violation of 
the Sherman law, there was sufficient doubt 
as to its legality as to make them unwilling 
to have their clients assume the risk in- 


volved. 


“In Unity There is Strength” 


“It is our feeling that the only protection 


that the American consuming public has 
against foreign monopoly is through con- 
solidated purchasing, on the theory that in 
unity there is strength. It would seem to 
me that the simplest and best method to 
secure this is to amend the Webb-Pomerene 
law, which gives to exporters the same re- 
lief that we feel the importers of rubber 
should have in order to protect the Ameri- 
can consumers. We thought if a simple 
amendment of that law could be made, de- 
fining what import trade is, import trade 
being those engaged in the importation of 
rubber, sisal, and certain other products that 
are grown substantially and_ practically 
wholly without the United States, and then 
to say that those engaged in the import 
trade have the right to pool their purchases, 
provided that in so doing they do nothing 
to enhance the prices or restrain trade, it 
is not contrary to the Sherman law. 
* * * 2 

“We earnestly request that this legislation 
be expedited as much as possible, for the 
reason we feel the rubber situation is in a 
critical stage at this minute, due to the fact 
that under the restriction act the British 
plantations had their output reduced to 60 
per cent for the past eight months and this 
percentage will not be increased for sev- 
eral months to come.” 

* * * + 

Mr. LaGuarpia: “Would you say that 
there were no other factors other than the 
formation of your purchasing pool which 
lowered and stabilized prices in 1927?” 

Mr. Raskop: “My personal opinion is 
that the formation of this pool resulted 
wholly in our ability to do this thing, but 
that is a matter of opinion. Others may 
have different opinions. I think it certainly 
would be fair to say that at least 80 per 
cent of the credit was due to the formation 
of this pool.” 

The following excerpt is from the testi- 
mony of H. S. Firestone: 

“Now, coming down to why we want this 
legislation: We think it is a good thing, 
not only for the rubber industry, but for 
the United States, for commerce, and for 
our people. You ask why we want to pool 
buying and why stabilized rubber. I gave 





HON. WALTER H. NEWTON 
Sponsor of the Newton Bill 


you a picture of what happened with over 
70,000 tons of rubber in England, in Lon- 
don, and the prices at that time jumped 
from 15 cents to 37 cents, with all that rub- 
ber there. Why ? 
ital. In the United States we ought to have 


It takes tremendous cap- 


75,000 tons to stabilize that condition as a 
Now, there 


is not any one of the rubber companies ex- 


protection in case of trouble. 


cept possibly Mr. Segar, that has enough 
money to go in and carry the stock, as Mr 
Raskob told you. It needs a $50,000,000 
syndicate or pool to buy this rubber and 
stabilize the market to a greater stabilization 
than it has for 20 years, a fluctuation of 9 
cents a pound. Well, 9 cents a pound, when 
you get to your manufacturers means quite a 
lot, because one cent a pound means approxi 
mately 1 per cent of the cost of your tires, 
and I don’t know that any rubber manu- 
facturer has ever made during the years that 
I have been in business over 12 per cent on 


their sales. 


Firestone Favors Bill 

“It is very difficult to figure out and 
operate a business that, as Mr. Raskob told 
you, fluctuates from 10 to 84 per cent in 
one year in the cost of your goods. It gets 
to be a speculative proposition. Therefore 
I feel that if we are permitted to cooperate, 
and not have the big buyers going into the 
market and bidding against each other, in 
which case it does not take long to shove 
the prices up and pull them down, certain 
speculative interests—if we have a stabilized 
price and are not competitive, it would be 
to everybody’s interest. 

“There isn’t one of the large companies 
that would buy all their rubber through any 
pool that would be set up, but we can stabi- 
lize the market, which is the important thing, 
and we have the capital and the power to 
cooperate with the opposite side, with the 
foreign monopoly.” 
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Henderson Reviews Rubber Exchange 
Operations During Year 


I. R. Henderson, President of Rubber Exchange, New York, in This Interesting Address 


Delivered at the Exchange Banquet on February 15, Tells How Price Fluctuations 


Were Held Down and of the Large Volume of Trading 


NE year ago tonight I addressed you on the occasion 
of the first anniversary of the Rubber Exchange, and 
that time I pointed out that the volume of business 
for the first year amounted to 62,704 contracts, or about 
156,760 tons of rubber By way of comparison, you will 


] 


learn that in our second year transactions 
308.4] 21 


be interested to 
totalled 
a value of 


123,365 lots, o1 tons. This represents 


about $260.000.000 


These figures plainly show 


the importance of our institution and the place it is find- 
ing tor itself in the industrial welfare of the nation 
Che crude rubber industry has been beset with many 


difficulties and the past year has been one of considerable 


uncertainty [he consumption of rubber was rather below 
to the unsettled conditions 


siness in the latter part of the year 


expectations, but this was due 


ot the automobile bu 


Production, even though restricted in the British area. was 


sufficient with the slight undet consumption to leave us at 


the end of the year w fair supply of rubber in the 
world. It is interesting to note that the prices for our sec- 
ond year ranged betwee the high ot 13 50 on March 31, 
1927, and the low of 31.70 on February 14. 1928 
Kxehange Has Confined Price Range 

| am convinced that the Exchange has been the largest 
contributing factor in confining the fluctuations to so nar- 
row a range, and we have reason to be proud that the Ex 
change has proved itself quite capable of handling an in- 
creasing volume of business without in any way marring 
the smoothness of its operation 

Che new ve has, so f indicated that we are approach- 
ing what may be termed a freer market for the world’s 
ubbet | mean by this that there is every indication that 
we will soon return to a market dominated by economi 
laws rather than by government regulations Che British 


] 


Premier, M1 ly announced, the appointment 


ot a committee, 


Baldwit . recent 


ot cabinet members, to investigate 


composer 


the operation of the present restriction law. and make 
recommendatior is to its retention or abolition In any 
event, we nee ot expect these recommendations for two 
or three mont! ul the meantime our market has ré¢ 
cede t we evi resumably in anticipation of a 
irger ] he « ung vea Whatever may 
Va ‘ cessity tor the Restriction Law 
when it wa mrst prot ileate live years ago, the effect of 
the reguiat ! m the t vear has been to stimulate pI 
ciucty ( \ itural tl il i large pe 
ce io | cers are now complaining that 
the é cing world is_ bein 
thre iferne il] rence to preserve 
that positi 

lo me tl part of the whole question of 
rubber supply he cation that, even if the Re 
Strictio iW 1 ( the 60 basis, there is no 
reason to fear a shortage of rubber for some time to come 


Eventually, with the normal increase in consumption and 
the inevitable finding of new uses for rubber, the wor!d 
must plant more trees. I thoroughly believe that America 
will find its economic independence with regard to rubber 
through its own planting. Whether this be in the Philip- 
pines, South America or the Far East matters little. 

With business supplanting politics in the direction of 
world affairs, our fear of the future is not one of armed 
conflict, but rather of unhealthy prices for the raw ma- 
terials for which we depend upon foreign monopolistic 
control, and rubber has been in this category for the past 
five years. I believe our British friends will ultimately 
appreciate Secretary Hoover’s stand in regard to rubber, 
and as a result allow the value of the commodity to be de- 
termined by economic laws. Much has been accomplished 
on the rubber estates in reducing their cost of production, 
and there is nothing in the potential supply and demand to 
indicate other than a fair return to the producer which will 
redound to his benefit in the long run through unhampered 
development in the use of rubber. 

I am pleased to report to you tonight that most of the 
important rubber dealers in the London market have be- 
come members of the Rubber Exchange in the last year. 
There is a very marked increase in the business done on 
for account of European interests, as well 
Our manufacturers 


the Exchange 
as shippers in the primary markets 
are also availing themselves to an increasing extent of the 
price insurance offered through Exchange transactions. In 
other there is an ever increasing interest on the 
part of all of the elements which make for the buying 
and selling of rubber, and our Exchange can well be proud 
of its healthful development in the short 


years 


words, 


space of two 


Type Samples of Rubber Established 


You will remember that the Board of Governors ap- 
pointed a committee on June 16th, 1927, for the purpose of 
type samples. After many 
with committees of the manufacturers’ and 
ciations the 


establishing new conferences 


dealers’ asso- 
Rubber 
\ssociation 


Types 


samples have been approved by the 
Trade Association of New York, the 
ot Am«e rica, and the Rubber \sso iation of Canada 


re being sent to toreign markets with the request that they 


Rubber 


join with us, and I think you will agree with me that this 
is a step torward of the utmost importance 


I « ot close without referring to the so-called pool op- 
erations, and in expressing my belief that they have per- 
formed a real service to the industry We have all real- 
ized from the beginning of the Rubber Exchange that a 

] if 


York would lend itself 


stabilization in pt 


} . 
stock of rubber in 


New 


making for 


to broader 


operations, 


and the 

purchased 
will serve ve hope will 
justify the wisdom of ultimately establishing a national re- 


crude 


ices, 
amount of rubber which these companies have 
both as an incentive to trading, and 


serve of rubber 
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Water Cooling Problems 
in Rubber Factories 


Factory Engineers Tell How They Answer the Chemist’s Demand for 
Adequate Water Supply for Cooling Rubber Machinery—These Papers Were 
Read Before Akron Group of Rubber Division, A.C.S., on February 15. 








Factors in Supply and Use of Cooling Water 


By PAUL S. SHOAFF 


The Goodyear Tire & 


E OF the rubber industry are naturally interested 
\ \ in water mainly as a cooling agent. We are con- 

cerned with its source, the quantities regularly 
available and the temperature at which it is supplied. 

\ reference to the requirements of the Goodyear fac- 
tories in Akron indicates how important a factor it is. The 
two plants must be supplied with over 20,000,000 gallons 
of water per day exclusive of the amount taken from the 
city mains for special purposes. Approximately 13,250,- 
O00 gallons of this volume are used for cooling mills, in- 
ternal mixers, calendars and tubing machines. ‘The greater 
proportion of this is recovered and with the addition of 
fresh water is employed for cooling heaters, in the reclaim- 
ing plant and for various services throughout the factories. 
When the day’s cycle has been completed, more than 13,- 
000,000 gallons of warm water are returned to their prin- 
cipal source, the Little Cuyahoga River. 

In the cooler seasons all of the 13,250,000 gallons of cool- 
ing water come from the impounded waters of the river, 
which is fed largely by Wingfoot Lake and partly by 
Springfield Lake. During the summer the daily supply is 
a mixture of deep well water and the necessary balance 
from the river 


Temperature of Supply Water 


The temperature of the river water averages 46° F. in 
winter and 70° F. in the warm season. The summer mix- 
ture of 53° F. well water and of river water has a mean 
temperature of 64° F \lthough two small refrigeration 
plants furnish 50° water for special mixing units, general 
retrigeration has not been resorted to. In the processes of 
plasticizing crude rubber and mixing rubber compounds 
1,200,000 B.T.U.s per 
minute lf the necessary amount of water were refriger- 
ated during the summer to 50° F., there would be required 


with rating of nearly 3,000 tons of ice 


is needed for removing over 


water 


a plant a capacity 
per day 

When we watch an 84-inch mill mixing a batch of rubbe1 
stock, we remember that, under normal conditions, and neg 
lecting the effect of water velocities, it has a theoretical 
heat transfer capacity of about 320,000 B.T.U.s per hour, 
walls of the mill rolls are clean. We know 
water introduced into the rolls at a total 


if the inside 
that, with 50° F. 


Rubber Coa., Akron, Ohio 


rate of 25 to 30 gallons a minute, the average mill is 
actually removing heat from the stock at a rate approxi- 
mating 180,000 B.T.U.s per hour. Sometimes the water 
may carry considerable foreign matter and regardless of 
screening devices the spray pipes in the rolls may finally 
become plugged. When the proper inflow or distribu- 
tion of water ceases for any reason, the mill becomes over- 
heated, of course; and the temperature of the rolls in- 
creases still more because the walls are not kept clean. A 
thin film of foreign matter over the inside of a roll will 
decrease its heat removing capacity to a surprising degree. 
Special precautions for providing clean water and means 
of maintaining clean surfaces are profitable. 
Effective Cooling Water Velocities 

The factor of effective cooling water velocities in mill 
and calendar rolls, as well as the influence of the inside 
surface conditions, is often neglected. We know that by 
increasing the velocity of cooling water the same results 
can be accomplished with less water at a given temperature 
or with water at higher temperatures. For example the 
water is usually introduced into the core of an 84" mill 
roll by a l-inch pipe which has small holes or jets in the 
If there is no back pressure in the outlet line, 


upper side. 
Therefore, it is possible 


the core will be half full of water. 
to obtain a spraying effect on about half of the surface. 
Consider an 84” mill with rolls 26 inches and 22.2 inches 
in diameter respectively and with walls 5 inches thick. With 
30 gallons of water per minute introduced into the two rolls 
by such spray pipes there results a stream velocity of 20 
feet per second with a consequently great increase in cool- 
ing effect, provided that velocity continues until the water 
strikes the walls of the rolls. However, if there is suffi- 
cient back pressure in the effluent lines to raise the level 
of the water so that the spraying action becomes inopera- 
tive, the effective velocity is merely the resultant of that 
due to the axial and transverse flow through the rolls. Then 
the velocity will be around one foot per second so that the 
cooling effect will be greatly diminished. The same condt- 
tion is true when the jets of water are directed downward 
through the body of water in the lower half of a roll. Ob 
viously, any system which does not allow taking advantage 
of high water velocities is incorrect in principle. Insurance 








yn 
=) 


of the most efficient results suggests water outlets of ample 
size to make back pressure impossible. An open, gravity 
outflow is preferable 

Recirculation in connection with high velocity offers a 
means of conserving water whenever a scarcity justifies the 
Again, this allows the use of less water or water 
For instance, tripling the velocity 


expense 
at higher temperatures 
yf 50° F 


third, or the original amount 


water permits a reduction in its volume by one 
at about 75° F. will provide 
the same cooling. Of course, recirculation is always a part 


ot a retrigerating system 


he next improvement in milling, and possibly in cal- 
endering processes, will doubt be the use of hardened 
steel rolls Mill rolls can now be made with walls not 


over 2 inches thick and with surfaces hardened to the same 


degree as are those {f the ordinary cast iron rolls with 
their 5-inch wall lhe thinner-walled steel roll has three 
times the heat conductior capacity With proper provision 
tor cooling water contact there can be obtained an increase 
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in milling efficiencies and a considerable saving in water. 
Temperatures can be more easily controlled due to the 
shorter “lag” through the walls. The steel-walled roll is 
not quite out of the development stage and its cost is too 
high now. But it will no doubt be available soon at a 
reasonable ultimate cost. The method of construction will 
apparently consist in welding or shrinking steel shells on 
cast steel journals with a supporting core inside the shells. 

An adequate supply of cold water at a constant pres- 
sure provides many obvious and desirable features. It 
suggests refrigeration whenever that is the only recourse. 
Uniform temperatures in the preparatory processes mean 
more equable stock conditions. Heaters can be cooled uni- 
formly, thus eliminating any variations in vulcanization that 
may arise as a result of cooling irregularities. Finally, 
only when sufficient cooling water is assured at all times 
is it possible to take the next progressive step in plasticiz- 
ing, mixing, calendering and tubing operations—that is 
automatic temperature control. 


> 





Sources and Application of Cooling Water 


By H. K. 


Th | ircstone lire 


ZY ARLY in 1917 our chemical department presented the 
Production, 


problem of roll coolit 
Ge tT Br ae 

e nature of their stocks and the tem- 
Lake, had reached the point of endan 
*gering the quality of their desired product 


thorough study of re 


g to the engineers. 
together with t 


perature of Summit 


lhe engineers then made a very 


Irigeration versus deep well water, bearing in mind, first 
to obtain the roll temperature requested by the chemist and, 
second dou yy this jol at the lowest possible cost per unit 


ot finished product 


The result of this theoretical comparison was that mill 
and calender roll cooling is now done by using deep well 
water [he physical location of the Firestone plants had 
considerable bearing on this choice, being situated in the 
extreme south end of Akron, with several hundred acres of 
comparatively cheap, swampy, non-productive farm land 
(except for celery gardening) adjoming the factories. All 
surtace indications were tavorable for this location to be 
good water producing territory, with head waters of the 


; 


Portage | nly 20,000 feet away 


However, this was not sufficient information to develop 


AKCS 


large ducing wells. Consequently, a well contrac 
test holes, honevcomb 
company. Then a 


earth was 


water pt 


tor was secured to drill a series of 4” 


ing pretty well the land owned by the 


complete cross section 
plotted, showing where the 
cated, the depths varying from 70 ft 
When this cross section was completed, 
parent that there was a peculiar strata condition in this 
that once there must have been 
probably 5,000 ft. to 7,500 ft. 
Lamb of Mt. Union Col- 
confirmed the 


the stratas of the 
water bearing sands were lo 
to about 300 ft. 

it became ap 


location, indications being 
a deep valley in this territory 
At this time, Prof. G. F 
lege made a report on this territory 
strata chart from his knowledge of the deep valleys in the 
vicinity of Summit Lake that had at some pre-historic date 


wide 
and he 


been filled with varving glacial debris. 
A typical test hole shows the following: 


Feet Feet 
Peat 28 Clay : wh : 2 
Soft Clay 10 Med. Gravel, Sand & Rock. 12 
Gravel 5 Fine Gravel and Sand.. 43 
Coarse Sand Pe ll Sand and Gravel ees, 
Medium Gravel 18 eee eee 
Medium Gravel and Sand.. 26 EN ER EE 


JENNINGS 
Rubber Co lkron 

During the process of sinking the large casing many 
peculiar forms of decayed wood, bones and vegetable mat- 
ter were encountered. The water bearing areas in most 
cases were very fine quicksand which necessitated the use 
of screen of the shutter construction, making a complete 
well of the heavy gravel wall type, sealing the bottom with 
concrete or perforated metal filled with heavy boulders 


1 


The wells vary in diameter from 18” to as high as 72". 


The early wells were of single construction, telescoped as 
they were sunk, decreasing in size from 40" to 18" in some 
cases on account of drilling difficulties in lowering the larger 
The latest solidly 
riveted or bolted inside to outside, gravel filled and gravel 
walled from the earth, using a special piping system for 
cleaning the fine sand and clay periodically trom the filter 


aggregate 


sizes wells are of double construction, 


The wells are pumped with deep well, vertical, centri- 
fugal pumps into a common reservoir of 1,500,000 gallon 
capacity. From here the water is pumped with high head, 
horizontal, centrifugal pumps and delivered direct to the 
mill and calender rolls at the various plants, and to other 
machines such as tubers, air compressors, generators, etc. 

The water is clear, fairly pure (no particular means be- 
ing made to make it absolutely sanitary) and at a constant 
temperature of approximately 52 degrees F. The tempera- 
ture rises slightly in its travel, but not to exceed a total tem- 
perature of 58 degrees. If at any time the temperature does 
exceed 58 degrees, we immediately hear from the chemists. 

The piping system is laid underground and is of C. I. 
construction. It is approximately 4,500 ft. from the deep 
well pumping station to Plant One calender room. This 
water, however, is expensive compared to factory service 
water and a very close check is kept on the various depart- 
ments so that they do not cheat and take more than they 
need. This is accomplished by the use of flow meters on 
each branch from the deep well water line. Also the prepa- 
ration departments do not want to be cheated, so they have 
a thermometer and pressure gauge at their command to 
keep the engineers on the job to see that they are supplied 
with the proper amount and kind of water they require. 

The expense of this system and scarcity of this cold 
water has led to many research problems and experiments 
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on roll cooling. In the Firestone plants, the application of 
water for cooling purpose has progressed from year to year 
along the following lines. 

The original installation of mill rolls included a stuffing 
box in one end of the roll, with two 1%” holes in the end 


.of this stationary box, one being the water inlet with a 1” 


perforated standard pipe extending across the entire length 
of the inside of the roll. The cocling water filled the entire 
cavity of the roll, placing it under line pressure with a drain 
through a 1” pipe to the other connection in the stationary 
stuffing box. This water is returned to a common header 
system and finds its way into the storm sewer system. 

This method of mill roll cooling required approximately 
40 gallons of water per mill per minute, the water enter- 
ing the roll at a temperature of 56 degrees and leaving at 
approximately 60 degrees, or a temperature rise of only 
4 degrees F. With this method, the difference between the 
temperature of the outgoing water and the stock was 85 
degrees. This method was exceedingly inefficient and used 
a large quantity of this scarce well water. 

Several years later it became necessary that more efficient 
means be found for cooling mill rolls. At that time the 
engineers designed an aluminum fin vane that extended the 
entire length of the inside roll cavity with a tip that forced 
the water directly against the inside surface of the steel 
roll. This aluminum vane also acted as a paddle which 
kept the water agitated as the roll revolved, and coming 
more rapidly in contact with the roll surfaces. 

The same type of stuffing box and connections in the 
neck of the roll were used with this method as with the 
original method, which meant that the roll was entirely 
filled with water. Improvements, however, were quite ap- 
preciable, showing a decrease of approximately 50% in 
water consumption and a temperature rise of 100%. The 
temperature difference between the stock and the outgoing 
water in this case was from 77 to 81 degrees F. 

The Engineering Department, being encouraged by these 
results, during the following year decided that still more 
efficient means of cooling could be found. Consequently, 
it was decided to make further research in this direction. 
This time quite a radical departure was made from the 
original type of cooling. The solid stuffing boxes were re- 
moved from the ends of the roll necks and the connection 
left entirely open, so that the water in the roll cavity was 


533 


only a few inches and filled that area which constituted the 
difference in diameter between the cavity and the neck 
opening. This allowed the operator at all times to readily 
take the temperature and see the amount of water he was 
consuming in the roll. 

The second step with the new method of roll cooling was 
the removing of the aluminum valve from the water inlet 
pipe and the inserting a new type of feed pipe into the 
roll cavity. 

This method of admitting the water to the roll formed 
a very fine mist constantly against the roll surfaces which 
was rapidly replaced by fresh water, allowing the heat to 
be carried away from the roll surfaces very rapidly by the 
constant changing of the small quantities of water. 

Each of these steps began to show improvement, but 
there was one difficulty which we found existed inside the 
roll after a month’s usage of water in this manner. A 
thin film of gummy rusty scale stuck to the inside of the 
roll surfaces which had an insulation value equal to ap- 
proximately 4” of iron. It became necessary then to keep 
this filmy scale removed. This was accomplished by in- 
serting in the cavity of the roll, foundry cleaning stars 
made of white iron, chilled through to a glass hardness. 
As the roll rotated, these stars tumbling over each other 
very adequately kept the roll surfaces commercially clean. 

The final results of this type of roll cooling show a de- 
crease in water consumption of another 50% and a tem- 
perature rise of the water inlet to water outlet 75 to 100% 
more than the second vane method. The temperature diff- 
erence at the maximum efficiency was only 45 degrees be- 
tween the stock temperature and the temperature of the 
outgoing water. 

This, we found, is as efficient a job as can be done with 
the present type of roll construction. If the outgoing 
water is higher than 90 degrees F., then the stock tempera- 
ture goes up to a point where it is dangerous to some par- 
ticular compounds. 

However, it is a continuous research problem to keep 
up with the chemist and his peculiar and ticklish stocks, so 
from year to year probably other steps and more efficient 
means of removing heat from stocks will be developed. 
Such methods may be along lines of roll design and may 
be some method of surface roll cooling by means of rapid 
evaporation. 





Design of Properly Cooled Rubber Machinery 


By ArtTuHur P. Lewis 


The Miller Rubbe 


WISH to say a few words in reference to cooling 

mediums for our major equipment such as mills, cal- 

enders, tube machines and internal mixers. We are all 
familiar with the general idea of cooling by. passing quanti- 
ties of water through the rolls, screws, or rotors of these 
machines. You men of the chemical persuasion are also, 
[ am sure, acquainted with the results of poor cooling and 
defective materials. 

[ am not going to burden your patience with facts and 
figures in reference to present day cooling practices, all of 
which are well known. I would rather call your attention 
to the shortcomings of our equipment and suggest your 
interest be brought to bear on improvements. 

In the major machines just mentioned we are always 
endeavoring to work the stock either for pigment dis- 
persion, plasticity effects, or mechanical sheeting. All of 
these operations demand considerable power and that in 
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turns means rigid equipment. Therein lies the handicap 
because we endeavor to cool the heat-generating batch of 
rubber with a heavy, thick body of iron surrounding the 
working medium. This condition causes _ considerable 
temperature differential from the cooling chamber to the 
stock and is undoubtedly a serious factor in the develop- 
ment of your accelerators or at least to their fullest appli- 
cation. 

The mechanics of our cooling system are fundamentally 
unsound. Not only is the heat transfer from the stock to 
the iron mass poor, but there the heat units must pass 
through a large body of metal to the water. In calenders 
this differential from stock to water may be as high as 
180-190 degrees Fahrenheit, the average probably 140 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, but what complicates matters from a 
control standpoint is that the surface temperature of cal- 
ender rolls may rise for ten to fifteen degrees while the 
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interior may be falling rapidly due to flush of cold water, 
or vice versa [his condition places a premium on ex- 
perienced labor, reduces the practibility of temperature 
control and restricts compounding development. What we 


should have on our equipment are devices introducing ordi- 
nary of heat flow which will permit 
proper working of stock at controlled temperatures. This 
in turn will reduce labor costs, permit development and use 
oft more potent accelerators, save defective stocks and water. 

[his statement applies to all of our major equipment and 
while it sounds rather fantastic to predict what can be done 
there is my mind but what a calender, which 
today 1s operated by some of our highest priced labor, will 


well known laws 


no question 1 


be developed in the cooling end of a machine to be operated 
by rather unskilled labor, and at the same time produce 
better goods more consistently with less mechanical expense. 
[he only mysterious part of the machine from the oper- 
ators view point, is temperature of rolls and gauge. Give 
him automatic temperature and gauge control and his job 


immediately shrinks to « 
Both of these 


heir 


ne demanding little experience. 
automatic teatures are in restricted use today. 


turther adaptation is bound to be universal 


I have to do with some experimental development on 


calender rolls, briefly, they consisted of steel shells on rein- 


forcing barrels or cores so designed as to reduce the path 
of heat flow to a minimum. No unsurmountable mechan- 
ical difficulties were encountered, but enough has been 


learned for me to say that the universal use of steel calender 
rolls of thin shell construction with automatic temperature 
practical application of the very near future 
; apply to mills in a less degree 

s the manufacturers have recog- 


control 1s a 
he same advantage 

\s to the internal 
nized their cooling limitations and have made considerable 


mixer! 
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a more or less solid stream with a closed pipe system, and 
spraying the same amount on the surface to be cooled 
reduced the rubber temperature 32 degrees in the latter case. 
[ call attention to this improvement to show what can be 
done by proper study and research, and 32 degrees means a 
ood deal to the laboratory. 

To summarize—we must admit our use of cooling water 
is unintelligent, and causes stock difficulties beyond reason, 
inconsistent production and excessive labor costs. With 
enough pressure from all of us on our engineering and de- 
velopment departments I am sure we will be able to improve 
conditions, untie your hands on chemical developments, re- 
duce the need for as high degree of experience in our oper- 
ators, and produce better material for less cost, a fact 
which always meets with approbation from our manage- 


0 
hae) 


ments. 
Resistox—A New Anti-Oxidant 

HE latest addition to the line of anti-oxidants on the 

market Resistox, an aldehyde condensation intro- 
duced this month by The Rubber Service Laboratories Co., 
Akron, Ohio. Resistox is a fluffy, pinkish-yellow powder 
which, according to its manufacturers, can be very easily 
incorporated in all kinds of rubber stocks. It is practically 
inert during the cure, and likewise the cured stock shows 
this inertness by no great change in physical properties. It 
can therefore be used with no harmful effects on the physi- 
Resistox, due to its color, can 


is 


cal properties of the stock. 
be used in light or colored stocks, where the use of certain 
other materials is prohibited due to their effect of discolor- 
ing. When exposed to sunlight, light colored stocks can- 
taining a goodly amount of Resistox show a yellow dis- 
coloration, which in normal usage, however, is not apparent. 








effort to improve conditions lo the casual observer it 
would seem immaterial whether a quantity of water were It is claimed that Resistox is of especial value in stocks 
used at a high velocity. a low velocity. in a solid stream or containing DPG, an accelerator which is said to be a poor 
as a spray Such, however, is not the case. It has been ager. Many tests conducted with stocks containing di-sub- 
found that the difference, under fixed operating condition, stituted guanidines, both with and without Resistox, proved 
hetween introducing a certain quantity of cooling water as that this anti-oxidant greatly aided resistance to oxidation. 
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oisture in Carbon Black 


Tests Show That Carbon Black Containing a High Moisture 
Content Can Be Brought Back to Normal in About Ten Days 


By C. R. JoHNson 


Technical Director, Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 


OW much moisture should carbon black contain? 
What constitutes a good delivery of carbon black to 
the rubber trade in respect to moisture content? 
These two correlated questions have been in the minds of 
some consumers of carbon black in the trade. Rubber fac- 
tory laboratories have found deliveries ranging from one 
to three per cent in moisture and it is natural that the query 
should be raised as to the extent to which the carbon black 
manufacturer is responsible for moisture found in the 
black. 
A rational answer to the several questions can be reached 
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is 


from consideration of some facts with respect to the prop- 
erties and process of manufacture of carbon black. 

Carbon black is hygroscopic within limits. Carbon blacks 
for use in rubber are not as hygroscopic as some long blacks 
used in printing inks. A sample of carbon black was ex- 
posed for thirteen days to the outside atmosphere and tem- 
perature, humidity and moisture content being determined 
each day. Examination of the results as shown in Fig. 1, 
shows that the moisture content of the black follows very 
closely the changes in humidity in the atmosphere. 

To determine changes of moisture content of black as 
packed in paper sacks, a 12%-pound sack of carbon black 
heavily compressed was taken from storage in the labora- 
tory, moisture determined and then placed in a damp cellar 
near an engine and boiler room. Samples were taken from 
center of sack and from edge of sack near the paper at 
intervals of several days. Moisture of sample and humidity 
of atmosphere were determined until equilibrium was 
reached. 

The sack was then returned to the laboratory and test 
continued under a relatively dry atmosphere until moisture 
determinations showed the sample was back to its original 
state. The table below shows that the moisture in the sack 
increased on the average from 1.52 per cent to 2.5 per cent 
after an interval of six days, when equilibrium was reached. 


It required eight days in dryer storage for the contents of 


the sack to reach its original moisture content. 


DAMP STORAGE 


Elapsed Time Voisture 


Days Edge Sack Humidity 


Center Sacks 


Start 1.58 1.46 77° 
3 2.42 2.25 77 
6 2.55 2.45 78 
9 2.4 2.42 77 


DRY STORAGE 


Moisture 


Elapsed Time 


Days Edge Sack Center Sacks Humidity 
Start 2.49 2.48 418% 

2 2.25 2.29 39 

4 1.82 1,81 51 

6 1.90 1.86 35 

& 1.45 1.57 49 


The results of the test are shown graphically in Fig. 2. 


The same experiment in damp and dry storage was per- 
formed with uncompressed carbon black which is used in 
the ink and varnish trade and substantially the same results 
were secured as shown in Fig. 2. 

Carbon black as scraped from the channels is moisture 
free, but in passing through conveyors, bolters and storage 
bins, it picks up its moisture. Evidently refinements would 
be of no avail in preventing the black from ultimately pick- 
ing up its normal content of moisture. The practical sig- 
nificance of the foregoing tests is that no matter what the 
manufacturer may do to insure a moderate moisture con- 
tent of say 1.5 per cent in the black up to the point of 
packing and shipping, if the shipment passes through moist 
atmospheric conditions for a week to ten days, the black 
will inevitably pick up additional moisture which will show 
on delivery. 

Fortunately, as the test shows, the black gives up the 
excess moisture nearly as readily and the remedy for the 
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user, if the percentage of moisture is found to be objec 
tionable, is to keep the black in dry storage for a period 
of ten days to two weeks. If reasonable circulation of air 
around the sacks is provided this should be adequate to re- 
duce the excess moisture. 
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London’s Latest Rubber Paving Tests 


[ a recent meeting of Rubber Roadways, Ltd., the 
A British company which has been developing rubber 

block paving in England, the results of several pav- 
ing experiments were made public. The rubber road 
demonstration in New Bridge Street, London, was declared 
to be the most important recent phase in the history of 
rubber paving. Sir Stanley Bois, chairman of the com- 
pany, stated that this practical test has created a new at- 


mosphere in road building circles and that a renewed 1in- 


terest is being shown by a number of road surveyors and 


engineers 
[he board of the company has given every encourage- 
ment to the firm responsible for the development of the 
Gaisman block, and having regard to the successful London 
rder for 1,000 yards of rubber paving 
a stock of blocks should be available in 
further contracts being booked. 
the company’s consulting road en- 
dealt with the tech- 
Street paving. He 
traffic on the street 
with some further private tests of the Gaisman block, and 
to show that a rubber paving 
use which would stand six 
punishment than the heaviest 
[Twelve months of such wear 


test, has placed an o 
that 
anticipation oO! 

Colonel Chapman, 
at the annual meeting, 
New Bridge 
of the heavy 


in ordet 


gineer, speaking 


nical significance of the 


compared the incidence 


tests went 


that those 


been cle Vise 


stated 
had 
or seven times, possibly 
of London traffic can inflict 
has made no perceptible difference to the wearing surface 
of the New Bridge paving. Further tests are about 
to be undertaken to ascertain as nearly as possible the full 
life of these blocks under conditions analogous to those of 
the heaviest possible street traffic 

There are 700 yards of rubber block paving laid in New 


| and was in 


more, 


Street 


Bridge Street Che police census of the traffic in this street 
is as follows 

Light motor vehicl 6,197 or say 37 per cent 

Heavy —_—" 

Motor mnibuses 897 “ ‘a 6 

Light horsed vehicl . o Ny 

Heavy horsed vehicl 2,188 “ 

Motor (sok cvcl 16 7 l 

Push bicycles 3.054 ° ‘ 19 

Barrow 344 ° i. 2 

Total vehi 16,494 or say 100 per cent 


The equivalent weight passing over the road is authori- 
tatively stated to be approximately 4,000 tons an hour, or 
266 tons per yard width, 88 tons per foot of width. It is 
that individual spots in the optimum 


therefore probable 


of traffic have from 100 to 110 long tons per hour passing 
over them 

In the test recent! concluded outside the works 
of Universal Pavio {td., at Audenshaw, Manchester, 
blocks of the same construction were used but with a some 
what shallower brick bas¢ [wo wheel tracks were laid, 
each of three blocks, o1 feet 2% inches in width and 
17 feet 6 inches in length, and a steam truck loaded to 
13% tons ran back and forth over them at the rate of three 
journeys a minute for a period of 13% hours. There were 
2.300 journeys made, equal to 30,647 tons of traffic in all, 
or 1,156 tons per hour on each separate track, the equivalent 
of 1,486 tons per yard and 495 tons per foot of width 
per hour 

The test had to be stopped as the paved road at the 
ends of the tracks broke up. The rubber blocks showed 


no sign of wear or damage when taken up and examined 
certainly stressed by 


In this test individual blocks were 
one-third of the load, or 384 tons, per hour, and more prob- 
ably by two-thirds of it, or approximately 760 tons per 


hour, as the tendency of the driver of the truck was to 
keep the wheels in the middle of the tracks 
In comparing the two tests the incidence of the traffic 


in London must be taken into account, and, severe as this 
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test is, it will be obvious that the passing of, say, 1,000 
tons over a given pavement divided as to part into light 
weights, and as to the remainder into heavy weights, the 
bulk of which averages 5 to 7 tons, is nothing like the 
strain or test of passing 1,000 tons up and down in a con- 
tinuous stream of 13% ton loads. 





Detachable Garden Hose Reel 


A detachable reel which makes the 
handling of garden hose much easier 
for the user is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. This reel revolves 
on the faucet, allowing any length of 
hose to be pulled off while the water is 
running. The hose is permanently at- 
tached to the reel and the reel and hose 
can be instantly attached to or detached 
from the faucet. The availability of 
such a convenience is said to favorably 
affect the retail sale of garden hose. 
The device is offered by the Specialty 
Manufacturing Company of St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 
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Hose Reel 








Automobile Registration in 1927 
ITH 23,579,002 motor 
United States in 1927 and a domestic production of 
5,000,000 automobiles forecast for 1928, it appears reason- 
able to believe that the tire industry will be called upon 
in 1928 to produce not less than 70,000,000 casings. The 
final tire production figures for December have recently 
been published by the Rubber Association and reveal that 
the tire production of 1927 was slightly in excess of 64.- 
QO00,000 casings. The production in 1926 was a little above 
61,000,000. If the production of automobiles had not 
fallen off so greatly in 1927, it is probable that tire pro- 
duction would have easily reached the 67,000,000 casings 
which was prophecied early in the year. | 
The 1927 automobile registration figure mentioned above 
is an unofficial one compiled by the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany. This figure of 23,579,002 shows a gain of nearly 
6 per cent over 1926. It is equivalent to one car to every 
+.9 persons in the United States, or approximately one to 
each family. The figures by states are as follows: 


vehicles registered in the 








1927 Automobile Registration by States 
mi i t yy. J (y I? h 
To ine Jj 

¢ "2 s . ty 
\labama 243,539 7.9 Nevada ... 25,873 7.8 
\rizona 78,120* 4.9 New Hamp 97,387 9.5 
Arkansas 207,348 -1.0 New Jersey 718,413 ~=10.1 
California 1,703,685 5.5 New Mexico 58.960 8.0 
Colorado 269,353 6.5 New York . 1,974,722 98 
Connecticut 300,000 7.2 North Carolina $28,181 9.5 
Delaware 47,355 5.0 North Dakota. 160,928 1.9 
Dist. of Col 129,245 17.5 Ohio . 1,592,722 5.5 
Florida 400,294 -10.4 Oklahoma 510.000 4.1 
Georgia 301,401 8.5 Oregon ........ 247,592 58 
Idaho 100,227 4.9 Pennsylvania 1,598,030 7.8 
[llinois 1,444,835 5.4 Rhode Island 120,012 8.3 
Indiana 817,749 5.6 South Carolina 199,399 10.1 
lowa 705,922 9 South Dakota 169,766 9 
Kansas . 503,076 2 Tennessee 289.902* 49 
Kentucky 282,359 1.9 Texas 1,113,528 6.4 
Louisana 255.510 6.7 Utah .. 94,469 3.4 
Maine ....... 162.073 -5.8 Vermont 73,285 -].} 
Maryland 287,429 8.8 Virginia 336,384 45 
Massachusetts 923,312 11.7 Washington 403.000 10.9 
Michigan 1,140,455 1.6 West Virginia 250.421 10.0 
Minnesota ........ 653,439 4.2 Wisconsin 705,297 6.3 
Mississippi 239,749 13.9 Wyoming 52.606 5.5 
Missouri 686,591 6.3 —— 
Montana 112,330 6.9 Total & aver. 23,579,002 5.9 
Nebraska 368,729 1.6 * Estimated for vear 
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Exploring for 
RUBBER 
in MEXICO 


Large Areas of Chilte Trees Are 
Located in Jalisco and Contracts 
Are Effected with the Land Owners 


By GEORGE F. WEEKS 


(The following is the second installment of Mr. Weeks’ 
report on his extensive survey of rubber producing growths 
of western Mexico. The first installment appeared in the 
issue of February 10 and dealt principally with the Palo 
Blanco and Palo Colorado of the uplands. In the present 
instance Mr. Weeks describes his search for the best 
stands of Chilte or coast Palo Blanco. A third and con- 
cluding installment will appear in the issue of March 10.— 
EDITOR ) 

I] 


Chilte, Chicate or Coast Palo Blanco. 


T about this time I commenced to hear reports of a 
A tree called variously Chilte, Chicate, and Chicater, 

the latex of which was said to be very “gomoso.” 
Cacalasouchil was also referred to, but the time of my 
present visit being midwinter, it, like the Palo Blanco of the 
mountains, did not yield latex to any extent although a 
few drops could be obtained by cutting the stems and 
these manifestly contained a percentage of rubber. The in- 
formation was filed for future reference. It was sub- 
sequently learned that the gum of the Cacalasouchil was 
considered to be of superior quality to that of either the 
Palo Colorado or Palo Blanco. 

In following up these reports, I was so fortunate in 
Culiacan as to come into contact with a native of intel- 
ligence who had been experimenting with Chilte and had 
several slabs of the clear gum which had been boiled and 
pressed into solid rectangular masses. The gum was with- 
out pores, was slightly yellowish in color, and had to be 
cut with a moistened knife. One of these was purchased, 
cut into pieces and sent for testing to rubber brokers in 
New York with whom I had had previous dealings. They 


reported to me that an analysis showed the following re- 


sults : 
. As received On dry basis 
Moisture 39.47 per cent aceasta 
See 26.20 59.81 per cent 
Soluble rubber .... 22.61 37.35 


Insoluble rubber and 
reign matter ey: 2.84 


537 


At the right is 
shown a _ Cacala 
souchil tree found 
by the author to 
give a later con- 
taining rubber. 
Note the bottle 
collecting the latex 





The report also mentioned that the resin was similar 
to that found in balata so that Chilte could be employed 
for insulating purposes and in the manufacture of belting. 

In the meantime there was no other recourse than to 
pursue steadily the search for the desired growths. No one 
could be found who had any general knowledge of the 
forest growths of the country and could direct us to ter- 
ritory where the Chilte could be found in quantity. Hence 
it was necessary to follow up each report that came to hand. 
These reports had a generally southern trend, covering the 
region from the foothills to the sea. To the south we 
accordingly went on muleback, not in a direct line but back 
and forth, from point to point, wherever we heard of the 
existence of any of the desired growth. We found scat 
tering specimens, some groups, but for a long time none in 
sufficient quantity to warrant exploitation except on a fugi 
tive scale. 

One of the important features in this connection was, 
of course, that of transportation of the prepared product 
from its source of origin to the nearest and most available 
shipping point. And as it was a certainty that water trans- 
portation would be essential in reaching a market, it was 
decided to bear this in mind and to pursue the search for 
localities where there would be the least possible trouble on 
this account and the necessity for pack-train use would be 
reduced to a minimum. 

On down to Mazatlan we proceeded, with a halt for a 
few days at Abuya, an American colony, where we were 
told there were gum-producing growths on some islands 
in the Gulf of California separated by lagoons from the 
mainland. ‘These growths, however, proved to be mere 
shrubs, and we passed them by, though if exploitation of 
Chilte were undertaken on a large scale, they might be 
found desirable. 

At Rosario, beyond Mazatlan, we were assured there 








were numerous ‘ lite trees, in a region to the eastward 
inhabited solely by Indians who did not encourage the entry 
ot outsiders Visitin this locality, we found a tribe whose 
holdings comprise e 30,000 to 40,000 acres and having 
many Chilte tree \fter a long and ceremonious negotia- 
tion with the elders of the tribe, it was agreed to pay a 
certain sum each vear for whatever amount of the gum 
was extracted, coupled with an agreement to employ none 
but members of the tribe in the operation, and under no 
circumstance to ring help ot any variety from the 


outside 


At Acaponeta we seemer of realizing our 
desires and at several points to the east as well as to the 
west of that place we encountered increasing areas of the 
growth and obtained a number of very fine specimens. It 
was here that I made an interesting discovery. The prob 


latex taken from the trees had never 
lved We found 
plant illice to effect this ’ 
ch the product obtained by them was well filled 


So we decided 


lem of coagulating the 


been satisfactorily so the Indians using 


some sort of necessary process, be 


sides wh 


ie kind and another 


with 
to undertake experiments in this direction, and procured 


impurities ot on 


certain chemicals which we were assured would have the 
desired effect. My companion and myself went one day 
on our mules to a point some dozen or fifteen miles fron 
town, carrying a number of empty bottles in which to pro 
cure latex for experimental purposes 
Churning Action Induces Coagulation 

It was mid-day and very hot when we started back to 
town from the forest, carrying the latex filled bottles in 
the morrales or fiber bags attached to our saddle-horns 
Arriving at headquarters after a wearisome, hot and dusty 
ride of a couple of urs, an earthen vessel was obtained, 
the stopper of one of the bottles of latex removed, and 
the bottle was inverted for emptying. But the stuff would 
not pour! Close examination showed that it had solidified, 
and all that was needed was to break the glass caretully, 
whereupon a solid mass of beautifully snow-white gum pre- 
sented itself. It was plain that the heat of the sun, coupled 
with the gentle churning motion imparted by the “Spanish 
trot” of the mules, was all that was needed to accomplish 
the coagulating process to perfection. As with the guayule, 
from which rubber was first extracted by mastication with 
the teeth, the ultimate mechanical device provided merely 
for mastication by machinery So with the Chilte latex 
mechanical churning under heat proved sufficient. 


We were <« 


onstantly referred to points farther south 
| southerly 


not definite locations, but merely in a vague y direc 
tion where the Chilte trees were to be found in abund 
ance and where transportation was neither difficult nor ex 
pensive. So we kept on traveling in that chrection, halting 
frequently to investigate various growths and pursue in 


1 most beauti 


for 


quiries, unti he City of Tepic, 


fully situated and attractive place in which to sojourn 


an extend perro is was found necessary. 


commenced to obtain more encouraging 


Here at last we 

information We found an American hide dealer who 
had occasionally had quantities of real rwbber—the product 
of the wild Cas offered for sale, and which 
e always bought, there being a good margin of profit in 
such transactions \lso he had at times purchased trom 
Indians masse e gum, more or less impure, but 
which he had in turn sold to other foreigners for ship- 
ment to some uw + lestination Here and elsewhere 
it was noted that a considerable quantity of the gum was 
used for making bright colored toy balloons of diminutive 
size, also for religious images and other objects, the gum 
being easily molded and hardening on exposure. 


Making Tepic our headquarters, | remained there sev- 
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eral months—all the winter and the following summer in 
fact—making trips in every direction wherever any hope 
was extended that a heavy growth of the Chilte tree 


might be found, in conjunction with ready accessibility 
and transportation facilities. In one place a large area 
was encountered where the trees were so abundant and 
stood so closely together that we could not force our 
mules between them. Naturally, the trunks of these trees 
were small, though attaining a considerable height, 
and were in fact little more than saplings, a few 
in diameter. It was not considered worthwhile paying 
attention to such growth, though doubtless latex 
could extracted therefrom. 

After long continued search for the 
tion, our hopes were at least realized wl 
trated into the State of Jalisco, we foun 


very 


inches 


much 
pe 
desired combina- 
len, having pene- 
1 in the valley of 
Banderas large areas of the trees of good size which prom 
ised to assure an abundant supply of the latex for an 
indefinite period. Subsequent inquiry from those who were 
posted elicited the information that the same growth was 
found in abundance along the coast and as far south 
as Chiapas, though having various local names. 

An odd and interesting feature developed while making 
An Indian having reported that he knew 


to be 


this search. ofa 
substantial growth many miles from town, and also knew 
how to extract the latex, was engaged to make the trip 
alone on foot and secure a quantity of the milk, as he had 
no objection to traveling during the rainy season, some- 


degree 


thing we had found it impossible to do with any 
of comfort, the trails being impassable even 
told him to start the following day, as some time would 
needed to make the round trip. 


moment 


for mules | 


, 
| tora 


be He considered 


ind then said: 
“No, Senor, it will be of no use for me to go tomorrow. 
The the dark and the milk flows 


except when the moon is light. It will be new moon next 


moon 1s 1n never well 


week and | will then go and get all of the milk you want 
most gladly.” 

Subsequent inquiry and examination developed that the 
Indian's belief was apparently well founded 


Contracts Easily Effected 


’ owners found wl quite 
willing to enter into contracts on a royalty basis to permit 
the extraction of the gum from their properties, and others 
were found who were willing to engage in the business and 
supply the cleaned and prepared gum at a fixed 


Everywhere land were were 


certain 


price per kilogram or arroba. As a result, temporary 
“minutas’” were entered into for the leasing of certain 
choice lands for a term of twenty years, with privilege 
of renewal, these agreements binding both parties for one 


end of which time operations must have been 
for nineteen 


vear, at the 


commenced, in which case a permanent le 
additional years was to be made. 

With these agreements, with abundant specimens, and 
desired information, the next objective was Mexico 


ASC 


with all 


City, where further information and corroboration was 
obtained from official sources, then to New York to meet 
representatives of British capitalists who had been inter- 


ested mail and who were desirous to 


scale in the production of Chilte gum 


through the engage 
ona large After 


statements from 


due investigation and corroboration of my 

disinterested sources, an agreement was reached, but the 
very day it was to have been ratified by a substantial 
payment in cash, the papers carried reports of the out- 


break of the Madero revolution ! 

As a result of this, the negotiation came to an end, the 

deal was declared off and nothing further was ever done 

in that direction. The trees are still there, (To 
in the March 10 issue. ) 


however. 


be concluded 
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Tire Production Gains During 1927 


HILE the production of pneumatic tires and tubes 

during December still failed to show any improve- 
ment over the low output in November, the total produc- 
tion for the entire year of 1927 was slightly higher than dur- 
ing 1926 in the number of casings manufactured, but lower 
in the output of inner tubes. The figures as released by the 
Rubber Association of America represent 75 per cent of 
the total industry and have been brought up in each case 
mentioned herein to equal 100 per cent. 

The December figures fail, as yet, to reflect the in- 
creased demand for original tire equipment due to the re- 
newed activities in automobile production and the figures 
in every case are lower than those for December, 1926. 

The following table shows a comparison between No- 
vember and December, 1927, in the production, inventories 
and shipments of pneumatic casings of all kinds and inner 


tubes. The totals for the years 1927 and 1926 are also 
given. 
PNEUMATIC CASINGS—ALL TYPES 1927 
November December 
PINION: | 5 ns nd diakwnnbeka de in'sn aud 4,501,536 4.497,440 
ONIN: oe rte ai ang BO ae ake pe 10,135,864 10,263,588 
Shipments ......... 4,305,552 4,164,721 


INNER TUBES 
December 
4,969,065 


13,691,994 


November 
4,775,058 
13,585,121 


Production 
Inventories 


err er eee 4,722,570 4,712,069 
Total for Year 
PRODUCTION 1927 1926 
PS kde onan Capa eis d Wawa weet 64,439,000 61,237,000 


Inner Tubes hid 70,822,000 76.618,000 
SHIPMENTS 
Tires 
Inner Tubes 


59,002,000 
71,591,000 


64,059,000 
72,895,000 


Further detailed comparative tables of these figures 
covering December and previous months with yearly totals 
will be found in the statistical section of this issue of THE 
RUBBER AGE. F ro 
January Rim Output Climbs 

HE January report of the Tire and Rim Association 

of America, Inc., reflects the further increased produc- 
tion in the automotive manufacturing field. The total num- 
ber of rims inspected and approved during the month was 
1,811,534 or almost 700,000 more than were passed in De- 
cember and more than 300,000 rims over those passed in 
January a year ago. 





Jan. 1927 





Rim TAN 1928 Jan. 1927 Rim Jan 1928 
Size "N % No. % Size No. % No. % 
MorTorcycLe 22" BALLoon 
4x3 4072 2 2520 0.2 22x4 926 0.1 
6x3 428 0 229 «0.1 22x44 1004 0.1 
&x3 452 0.0 Total 1930 0.2 
Total 4952 0.2 3 Hicu Pressure 
CLINCHERS 30x3%-23 3524 0.2 3539 0.2 
30x3%4-23 42306 2.6 121182 8.1 32x4%-23 183 0.2 9133 2.0 
18’ BALLOON x4.24 3238 0.2 142 1.0 
18x314. R785 ns 33x414-24 406 0.0 395 0.0 
18x4 ....116707 6.4 52634 3.5 X4-25 683 1110 0.1 
18x4 4595 3 1471 0.1 34x404-25 . 3506 0.2 
1&x5 15 0.0 Total 11034 0.6 51916 3.5 
Total 30087 7.2 54120 3.6 20" Truck 
SALLOON 30x5-20 ..128020 7.1 135958 9.1 
19x31! 21346 4.5 3456 0.2 32x6-20 .. 15429 0.9 15462 1.0 
19x4 175035 9.7 24,886 1.7 34x7-20.. 6663 0.4 5347 0.4 
19x4! 66404 3.7 gn9s5 2.0 36x8-20 .. 3044 0.2 ‘ 
19x5 i 512 0M 40x10-20 470 0 
T otal 322785 17.9 66949 3.9 Total 153626 £6 156767 10.5 
20’ BaLLoon 22” Truck 
20x3! 46655 2.6 688 0.5 36x7-22 282 0.0 
20x4 ....261867 14.5 144309 9.7 24"" Truck 
20x4%.... 61065 3.4 17131 1.2 34x5-24 2730 0.1 6314 0.4 
20x5 .... 45525 2.5 11225 0.8 36x6-24.. 2052 0.1 1543 0.1 
20x6 .... 9201 0.5 38x7-24 .. 553 0.0 505 0.0 
Total 424313 23.5 179545 12.2 40x8-24 .. 716 =—(0..0 2128 0.1 
21’ BaLLoon 44x10-24 167 0.0 
21x3% 70730 3.9 491031 33.5 Total 6218 0.2 10.490 0.6 
2.75-21-D 502937 27.4 
21x4_.... 81935 4.5 235163 15.8 GRAND 
21x4%.... 59344 3.3 80,628 5.4 TOTAL 1811534 42901 
985 0.1 25374 1.7 
i Se ~= -— 10,174 0.7 
Total 715931 39.2 842370 57.1 

















Schaphorsts CHATS 
with the KNGINEER 


By W. F. Scuapuorst, M.E. 





The Length of Anything Coiled or Rolled Up 


HE man who handles rubber hose, wire cable, rope, 
belting, etc., will find the accompanying chart useful 
for finding the length in feet of anything of the sort that is 
rolled up, such as cable cord, lead pipe, tubing, etc. All 














= that is necessary is to count 
de the number of turns and 
measure the “average” di- 
{ ds ameter as shown on the 
} chart, and then lay a 
+4 » 
42 straight-edge across the 
sg chart as indicated by the 
; yt dotted line drawn in the 
+3 te \, sketch. The answer is im- 
i kr ei mediately found in Column 
Z B. 
+4 = P 
+ oe | For example: To find 
TS des e how many feet in a rolled- 
de ; z+ is up cable whose average di- 
4y iv ve ameter is 20 in., and in 
is ¥ which there are 10 turns, 
+9 _ wo connect the 10 in Column 
“tO Fe 4 A with the 20 in Column C 
r a a T* as the dotted line shows, 
- +70 . . ° 
uw +80 and _ the intersection with 
T es 4 the middle column will give 
x 725 the answer—53 feet. 
+20 2 | The range of the chart, 
j “i... Ls, it will be noted, is large 
z | enough to care for most of 
Nt30 + the conditions to be found 
z © +300 4 , : ; 
et “ in ordinary practice. 
~ + 40 +e | The chart car be used 
) + 500 = “backward” as well. For 
") a Ejeet 4 instance, if it is desired to 
Ste — take along about 300 ft. of 
2+70 ‘a +5° a coiled up article and the 
+ g0 j } workman wants to know 
7% 4 is00 a how many turns to take, a 
+100 C straight-edge laid across 300 
A 6 on the middle scale will tell 


how large the coil should be made and the number of turns 
required in order to contain the desired length. 


Basic Principles 

Basic principles are always the same. You may some- 
times feel that your problems are “entirely different” and 
peculiar to your own plant. But not so. A heat unit in 
your plant is the same as a heat unit in a perfume factory. 
\ degree Fahrenheit is the same everywhere. Water has 
the same characteristics at the equator as at the north pole. 
A boiler is a boiler wherever it is placed. 

Hence it is well to take an interest in power plant prob- 
lems everywhere. Perhaps the engineer in some perfume 
factory has solved your own pectiliar problem. It pays to 
broaden out and look through the other fellow’s plant 
whenever possible. It pays to attend such a show as the 
recent Power Show in New York City, which was largely 
a display of basic principles. Attend the next show. —~ 
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RUBBER IN SPRINGLESS SUSPENSION 
A SERRATED rubber disc designed to take a tor- 
sional or twisting strain is the most important part 
of a springless suspension system which is claimed to have 
given very satisfactory results in recent tests on an auto- 
mobile in England. Springs are entirely dispensed with 
and rubber under compression becomes completely respon- 
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Rubber Disc Is Shown in Center 


sible tor the cushioning of the car. The system is known 
as the Adams springless suspension. 

[he unit which displaces the springs at each wheel 
consists of three simple parts. There is first the serrated 
rubber disc, which resembles a gear wheel with gear teeth 
on both sides ry into two corresponding metal 























Car Equipped with Adams Springless Suspension 


toothed discs, one of which is attached to the frame and 
the other to the end of a radius arm. The parts are clamped 
ng brought under compression, and 
e car 1s taken on the rubber discs. Any 
movement of the axle thus causes a torsional strain on the 
rubber discs \ is arm two feet in length has been 
found sufficient for an axle movement of six inches. 
only cushions a car 


togethe1 the 


the whole load « 


It is claimed that the system not 
on the worst roads much better than do steel springs, but 


that tests of 20,000 miles have left the rubber discs still 


in good shape. [Even when worn out. they could be cheaply 
and conveniently replaced, it is said. In one of the tests 
the car was driven at 40 m.p.h. over roads filled with ruts 
and potholes without discomfort to the passengers 


Plantations Earn Less in 1927 


EK NPECTATIONS ran high at the beginning of 1927 
— that the year would show very good returns to the Bri- 
tish rubber shareholders but on the whole the year was a 
disappointment > 

Che financial results of well-known British rubber-grow- 
ing concerns made known during 1927 almost without ex- 
ception showed a decline in profits which was only to be 


expected in view of the repeated cuts made in the export 
quota and the failure of prices to respond. The reports 
published earlier in the year made the best showing for 


the estates whose accounts covered most of the calendar 
year 1926 had the benefit of a long spell of full produc- 
to offset somewhat the reduced marketing range. 
in the vast majority of cases the increased out- 


tion 
However, 
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puts failed to compensate entirely for reduced prices, and 
reduced dividends and profits have been the rule for the 
year. 

The Linggi Estate provides a characteristic example. Its 
profits fell from £249,346 in 1925 to £174,802 in 1926, 
the distribution being lowered from 32% per cent to 25 
per cent. 

For the year ended March 31 last, Bertram Consolidated 
recorded a decrease in profits of more than £75,000, which 
was reflected int a dividend reduction from 55 to 40 per 
cent. 

In a number of instances, however, forward sales miti- 
gated the position created by the fall in prices. The Anglo- 
Java, for example, which had sold forward a substantial 
quantity of rubber at 2s. 74d. per lb., earned a profit in 
1926 of £197,175, or only £6,921 less than in 1925. 
Grand Central, the big Ceylon undertaking, had the almost 
unique distinction of actually increasing its profits in 1926. 
There was a substantial expansion in export allowance, 
while a forward sale of 3,696,000 Ibs. at nearly 2s. 9d. per 
lb. enabled the company to secure an average sale price for 
the whole of the rubber sold of nearly 2s 3%d. per Ib., 
against a market average of Is. 1134d. Profits rose by 
fully £50,000 to £392,479. 


A. S. T. M. Reports Progress 


HE chief development in the work of Committee 

D-11 of the American Society for Testing Materials, 
which has under study certain standardization work in con- 
nection with rubber products, has been the giving of con- 
sideration to performance tests. Its standardization activ- 
ities have resulted in the revision of several specifications 
for rubber products such as rubber insulating tape. The 
committee’s recommendation for specifications for rubber- 
lined fire hose has been reviewed by the sectional commit- 
tee on specifications and its adoption has been urged before 
the American Engineering Standards Committee. As re- 
gards the study of performance tests, it is reported that 
important work is progressing and subcommittees have been 
organized on abrasion tests, on life tests, on flexing tests 
and on rubber products for absorbing vibration 


YEARS AGO 


Items Reprinted from February 
25, 1918, issue of THe Rupper ACE 


























of guarantee tor 


HE War Trade Board adopts a new torm ot 

the release of crude rubber and kindred products imported into 
the United States ... Peter P. Pinto of THe Rusper AGE 
enters the aviation branch of the Army ... The War Service Com- 
mittee of the Rubber Industry of the United States holds a dinner at 
the Union League Club, New York City and organizes a group of 


cooperate with the Government. M. L Hemin- 


sub-committees to 
and establishes offices 


way is appointed secretary of the committee 
with the Rubber Association of America, Inc., 
New York City Falls Rubber Company increases its capital to 
$1,000,000 or double the original capitalization Hodgman Rubber 
Company displays its service flag containing forty stars First 
latex pale crepe selis for 57 cents Miller Rubber Company 
report sales of $11,357,000 for 1917 with net earnings of $831,271 

F. A. Lincoln Highway 


Association 


at 17 Battery Place, 


Seiberling is elected president of the 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company exhibits two 
“Safety First’ motion pictures before 100 guests at Rector’s, in 
New York City 
cross-section of which resembles an inverted Y 


plantation rubber for 1927 has been reported by the Rubber Asso 
America to be 134,946 tons. 


Goodyear announces a new cushion tire, the 
. Total imports of 
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THE GENTLEMAN FROM MINCING LANE 
reports current opinion in London’s famous rubber 
market in every issue of THE RUBBER AGE 











The Gentleman Inquires About That Promised Reduction in Stocks 


Lonpon, 8th February, 1928. 


HE Lord Chief Justice recently defined a specialist 

as ‘one who knew more and more about less and less.”’ 

Truer words were never spoken about rubber trade 
statisticians, having in mind one in particular. For this 
reason two weeks ago, when surveying 1928 and trying to 
lay out a hypothetical balance between projected production 
and estimated consumption of the raw material—with the 
generally expected cut of 50,000 tons in available world 
stocks—I hedged it all about with “ifs.” Now then, to 
stump along with the same wooden leg still further, “if” 
50,000 tons more rubber are consumed than is produced 
this year, what is going to happen? 

The first question of importance is—how fluid are these 
available world supplies, these reservoirs filled to prevent 
another runaway market? Steady buying by the world’s 
manufacturers seems to have been the safe procedure in the 
past but should there be a sudden demand for large quan- 
tities due to consumers’ stocks running low, it is conceiv- 
able that prices might rise quite precipitously after 50,000 
tons had been sold from stock. No one knows just what 
share of the total is in the hands of each of the three 
groups—producers, consumers, and middle men or specu- 
lators. Producers and dealers surely would not be inclined 
to sell out on the lower levels when they think higher figures 
are assured. Then with regard to manufacturers’ raw rub- 
ber holdings—why should a manufacturer use at once what 
rubber he has on hand without buying more, even when 
prices have gone up 5 or 6 cents, if he too thinks that higher 
prices are quite sure to follow? By this reasoning the 
manufacturers’ purchases of raw rubber bull the market 
side by side with the growers’ and traders,’ and a strong 
bull market sweeps ahead. The so-called American Pool 
is an uncertain factor as London does not know the size 
of its holdings, nor at what advanced price level its rubber 
comes on the market. So available stocks on a rising 
market might quite promptly become very set and useless 
under certain circumstances. 





HAT those circumstances—all these “ifs’’—will not 
arise this year is very evidently the opinion in New 
York as concretely shown this past week by the bearing of 
the market there and the price decline accompanying it. 
Nevertheless, this is one of the lines of thought which runs 
under-current in Mincing Lane to-day. The American 
estimate of a 13 per cent increase in American tire produc- 
tion this year helps, too, to hearten the hopeful ones here. 
Sterling companies in Ceylon have been asked voluntarily 
to cut their quotas 15 per cent in this restriction year so 
as to bring Ceylon back into line with Malaya. British 
companies in Dutch East Indies are complaining that while 
they are voluntarily restricting their output in loyal sup- 
port of the British plan, the Ceylonese plantations, because 
of over-assessments and an accumulation of excess coupons, 
continue Scot free. Hence the weakening of sentiment in 
the Dutch East Indies has brought out this appeal to the 
London companies in Ceylon. Should they come into line 


there will be time then for those behind the move to get the 
rupee companies to do likewise. 

This is not the only development where Governmental 
action is being replaced by private enterprise, i.e., in the 
industry itself. The amalgamation movement continues. 
To-day’s papers announce the fusion of four Java estates 
headed by the British Rubber Estates of Java. 


y: JUR contemporary of the same name in London says: 
“Everyone on the production side seems to be turning 
to amalgamation as the way of ultimate escape from a diffi- 
cult situation.”” They give credit, however, to the Restric- 
tion Scheme to this extent, that if it had done nothing more 
than bring on this amalgamation movement it would have 
justified itself. There can be no doubt but that in this 
development the rubber growing industry is in step with the 
times in the British Isles, and indeed with modern industry 
as a whole. Britain is just now getting away from the 
war-time dependence on Governments and individual initia- 
tive, and corporate initiative, is again occupying the center 
of the stage in industry and commerce. The movement for 
Simplication in the United States is paralleled by that of 
Rationalization in Europe. 

The Rubber Age (London) in this same article holds 
that as far as the rubber industry is concerned, Rationaliza 
tion would really be rationing. Still this same writer points 
out—‘“Amalgamations and absorptions will mean economy 
in working; costs of production will be cheapened; the 
pivotal price may be reduced, and increased output per- 
mitted. But anything in the way of precipitate abandon- 
ment of restriction in response to agitation would be fatal.”’ 

The reports of increased activity in the automobile and 
tire industries in the United States naturally bring the hope 
to London that the much talked-of reduction of crude rub- 
ber stocks will soon make itself evident. Yet we know that 
deliveries to the United States in January were very large 
and your consumption will have to show a remarkable gain 
to prevent another increase in United States holdings. The 
American consumption report for last month is being eag- 
erly awaited. London stocks are now being subjected to 
small declines from time to time but the change in Amer- 
ican stocks is what London is most looking for. The fig- 
ures of your Rubber Association are still distrusted in 
many quarters but in the end it is admitted that they are 
a good index to the situation although they may lack exact- 
Ness. : 

More is being thought of native rubber in London than 
always appears on the surface. Lacking exact data on the 
native areas, there is the constant suspicion that they may 
ultimately precipitate a situation that the continuance of 
restriction will aggravate instead of remedying. If this feel- 
ing becomes common, it may force action on the retirement 
of restriction at an earlier date than is otherwise contem- 
plated. 

Yours faithfully, 
THE GENTLEMAN FROM MINCING LANE. 
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Royle Strainers 


Take refuse out, 
Put value in. 





FOYLE 


Interchangeable parts. on wveed— skewer 

Localized cooling and STRAINER 
heating. 

Choice of drives. 

Everything accessible. 


Enormous output. 


Extensively used both for 
reclaimed rubber and com- 


pounded stock. 


Royle Perfected machines are 
standard equipment for tubing, 
hose and wire covering, and 
straining. Six sizes. Detailed 
information upon request. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS, Paterson, N. J., U.S.A. 


Represented by Akron Rubber Mold & Machine Co. 
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Ti RE Ho The Mark 
H of Leading 
—goes a long way to make friends et 
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BUILT IN AKRON, OHIO, BY THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 























Perfect Beads 


Entire freedom from bead trouble in the construc- 
tion of straight side tires is assured by the use of 
either National “(Patent)” High Tensile Strength, 
Flat Woven, Bead Braid on our new (Pratt Patent) 
Bead Cables. These cables, made to dimensions 
specified, have seven strands, yet only one piece 
of wire is used without soldered, welded or 
brazed joint. 

Write for working samples of either National 
braid or Pratt po Te (no charge to tire manufac- 
turers) and full information as to our products 
and service. 

Our engineering department tests beads and fur- 
nishes complete confidential reports as to their 
stretch, set and bursting point, without charge. 
Inquiries solicited regarding this special service. 


150 Nassau Street New York National Standard Company 
Niles, Michigan 
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Organizing the Tire Dealers 
Boy manufacturers are watching with much interest 


the valiant efforts of Col. H. V. Eva and his asso- 

ciates to establish the National Tire Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation on a sound and permanent basis. There are prob- 
ably few more discouraging things in the world than trying 
to effect a sound organization among a large number of 
retailers scattered over a large area. So many of the prob- 
lems of any retailer are distinctly local that it is understand- 
able why he is apt to underrate the benefits of cooperative 
action in a national way. 

It frequently happens that the more a thing is needed, 
the more difficult it is to do. Organizing the tire dealers 
at the present moment appears to be a fair illustration. A 
few years ago organization was less needed than it is today. 
Yet a national organization would no doubt have been easier 
to build at that time. The character of tire retailing has 
changed materially, perhaps not for the better, in the last 
few years. Organization now could be more beneficial to 
all concerned than it could have been during or just after 
the war but it is harder to effect on account of the channels 
into which tire retailing has drifted. 

Yet six or seven years is a short period in the youth of 
such an organization as a tire dealers’ association in this 
country should ultimately become. It is hoped that there 
will be sufficient progress year by year to encourage the 
leaders in the movement to continue their efforts. If the 
present effort should prove abortive, the one that succeeds 
it sooner or later will have a still harder time of it on ac- 
count of that failure. If there are faults in the present 
organization, they could be more easily eliminated than 
could an entirely new organization be effected. 

Additional organizers have recently been put in the field 
by the officers of the N. T. D. A. The goal is 2,500 new 
members in 1928. If they are gotten, it will probably be 
easier to get 5,000 next year. This is the crucial year of 
the movement. It is the second year in which the present 
officers have been at the helm. They will probably not re- 
main another year unless a good showing is made during 
this spring and summer. There appears to be no faction 
waiting for power that could do any better. Here’s hoping 
that the N. T. D. A.’s present toehold will become a real 
foothold in 1928. 


India Rubber Once More 


HE word “India” as applied to crude rubber has 
I come back into its own by the recent decision of the 
United States Department of Commerce to use that 
term in connection with crude rubber imports in order to 
differentiate the generally accepted grades of plantation and 
wild rubber from liquid latex and guayule. Just why the 
qualifying adjective “India” should be chosen in this in- 
stance has not been explained by the Department of Com- 
merce officials responsible for the selection, but the answer 
probably is that it is as good as any other. It is a far cry, 
however, from the reason the word was originally used 
down to its present application to the commodity. The first 
rubber had been sent back to Europe by explorers who 
thought they had arrived in India by a new route. Given 
the name “rubber” for one reason, the term “India” was 
also attached to the gum to indicate its supposed source. 
The ages have rectified the original error for now rubber 
does come in its principal quantity from the East Indies, 
if not from British India itself. But India rubber, as it 
will hereafter be mentioned in the government’s reports, 
will mean not only the product of the East but also of the 
hemisphere from which the original “India” rubber came. 


The Automobile Tourists 


NE of the automobile tourists of last year has made 

a study of touring and has published some interest- 
ing findings. Eleven million people went on tour in 1927, 
this observer says. The average touring radius was 672 
miles. The parties averaged, 3.82 persons per car. More 
than half the tourists were women. The average stop-over 
in camps was 54 hours. The observer questioned a large 
number of tourists as to why they were on tour. Only 8 
per cent said it was because they liked motoring. 

Among other things it was observed that most tourists 
didn’t know how to tour. Particularly they didn’t know 
how small expenditures could be made to pay big dividends 
on the trip—in comfort, convenience and safety. While 
the observer did not mention it, one of the things many 
of the tourists lacked was probably adequate tire equip- 
ment, including spares. Probably not a bad theme for tire 
advertising a little later in the year. 
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GOOD FRIENDS! 


Every batch of rubber gets along well with 
the guanidines—D. O. T. G. and D. P. G. 
That’s why they are preferred by the lead- 
ers. Try W-80 or W-29 for low tempera- 


tures. 


DOVAN CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


80 Church Street, New York 





Stock is always carried hy 


J. A. Kendall, Akron, Ohio, and Chicago, Ill.; J. E. Odell, Bos- 

ton, Mass.; American Oi! & Supply Co., Trenton, N. J.; C. A. 

McLarty, Toronto and Montreal; Martin, Hoyt & Milne, San 

Francisco and Los Angeles; Buckleton & Co., Ltd., 20 Chapel 
Street, Liverpool, England. 





= & COMPANY, Inc. 
FO RT WAYNE. INDIANA. U. Ss.. 
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48 great tanks—Bowser-built and 
Bowser-installed — care for one 
paint manufacturer’s need. 


48 may be too many for you, but 
Bowser quality is not too good— 
for Bowser tanks don’t leak! 


‘Tanks engineered for your special 
installation and ofttimes saving 
enough floor space to pay for the 
tanks. Or giving you larger stor- 
age capacity by utilizing all space. 


Details cheerfully supplied—ask 
Dept. 76. 


LED. 
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GOODYEAR REPORTS 
$13,135,666 PROFITS 


Annual Report Shows Strong Financial 
Position—Unit Sales Increase Fifteen 
Per Cent—New Financing Plan Now 
in Effect. 


HE annual report for 1927 of the 

I Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, which was announced February 20, 
shows a net profit to the company for the 


against $8,799, 


138 in 1926. This was after deductions of 


year 1927 of $13,135,666 as 


$9,298.648 for depreciation of plants and 
equipment, taxes, interest and other charges 
and $3,500,000 for reserve against contin- 
gencies and commitments 

The unit sales of tires increased 15 per 
cent but net sales of all products were 3.5 
per cent less than in 1926, totaling $222,178,- 
540 thus reflecting the generally lower sell- 
ing prices which prevailed during 1927. 

The consolidated surplus of the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company at the close of 
1927 amounted to $25,589,105 after dividends 
of $5,645,379, charges of $9,606,195 incident 
to refinancing and extraordinary legal and 
other expenses, and reserving $3,000,000 for 
loss on liquidation of subsidiary properties. 

Current assets amounted to $110,654,622 
at the close of 1927, and total assets to $213,- 
310,301, while current liabilities were $14,- 
996,060, the current ratio being 7.3 to 1. 
Cash was $10,069,348 and call loans $13,- 
940,400. 
$68,753,686. 


Inventories, at cost or market, were 


New Financing Plan Completed 

Reporting the practically unanimous ac 
ceptance of the companys’ offer to exchang: 
new first preferred stock for old preferred 
shares, P. W. Litchfield, president of the 
company, said this had resulted in an in 
crease of current dividend income for pre 
ferred stockholders and, “through removal 
of the large accumulation of preferred 
stock dividends and reduction of other bar- 
riers, has largely cleared the way for divi- 
dends on common stock whenever the com- 
pany’s earnings, asset ratios and surplus 
will justify their declaration.” 

“With the settlement of stockholders’ liti- 
gation during the year,” said Mr. Litchfield, 
“a constructive program of refinancing was 
carried into effect. The consolidated bal- 
ance sheet reflects the retirement of prior 
preference stock and management stock and 
shows the funded debt of the company in 
its new form. 
and sinking fund requirements of the re- 


The lower interest, dividend 


Building Operations 


Personals 
New Products 


























CONSOLIDATED INCOME 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
1927 1926 
Gt SEO causes: $222,178,540 $230,161,356 


Expenses, taxes, d 


prec., ete. 200,313,920 215,240,428 
Balance . $21,864,620 $14,920,928 
Other income 1,225,001 1,517,962 


Total income $23.089.621 $16,438,890 
Interest and other 


) 22 
charges 029,282 6,336,297 


uw 


Pfd. dividends of 
subsid., etc. 1,424,673 1,303,455 
Reserve . Pastis :  . xwe Rew 


Net profit ...... $13,135,666 $8,799,138 


Preferred dividends 5,645,379 *8 743,444 
ID ns ciate $7,490,287 $55,694 


Profit and loss sur- 
Sai. wkadev aes 25,589,105 30,705,014 


*Inciudes 434% on account of arrears on 
preferred stock. 
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vised capital structure result in substantial 
benefit to stockholders. 

“The joint efforts of your company and 
other American rubber and automobile com 
panies in establishing a crude rubber reserve 
supply has helped bring about this improved 
condition. Legislation is now pending in 
Congress which, if passed, will permit of 
further and, it is believed, more effective 
price stabilization measures. 

“As a further step toward solution of 
this problem, an _ additional twenty-nine 
thousand acres of land in Sumatra, suited to 
rubber growing, were acquired during the 
year. Planting operations on this area have 
been commenced and are being carried to 
completion as rapidly as practicable. 

“During the year tire manufacturing 
plants at Sydney, Australia, and Wolver- 
hampton, England, established to help care 
for our rapidly growing foreign business, 
went into operation. The combined capacity 
of all Goodyear plants is now approximately 
75,000 tires and tubes daily.” 


D. W. HoLiincswortsH, who was formerly 
with the National India Rubber Company, 
Bristol, R. I., a branch of the United States 
Rubber Company, is now chemist with the 
Continental Fibre Company, Newark, Del. 


EDISON’S PURPOSE IN 
RUBBER RESEARCH TOLD 


W. H. Meadowcroft, the Inventor's Per- 
sonal Secretary and Biographer, Tells 
Object of Edison’s Investigations to 
Group of Old Associates. 


N the occasion of Thomas A. Edison’s 
QO eighty-first birthday, February 12, 
over 100 Edison Pioneers, men who have 
been associated with Mr. Edison since 1886 
or earlier, held a testimonial luncheon at 
the Hotel Astor, New York City, to pay 
honor to the inventor. Mr. Edison greeted 
the gathering by wire from Fort Myers, 
Florida, where he is spending the winter and 
carrying on his further investigations of 
rubber bearing shrubs and plants. 

W. H. Meadowcroft, retiring president 
of the Edison Pioneers organization and 
personal secretary to Mr. Edison, in his 
address described the inventor’s latest under- 
taking in rubber research, about which, he 
said, there existed some misconception. 

“This project has for its aim the produc- 
tion of rubber from American-grown weeds, 
vines, shrubs, bushes, and so forth,” said 
Mr. Meadowcroft, “not only those that grow 
in Southern States, but also those native to 
States where temperatures may descend to 
20 below zero or even lower. 

“With his accustomed thoroughness, which 
we old timers so well appreciate, he is ran- 
sacking the world, except the Arctic and 
Antarctic regions, for every bit of informa- 
tion he can obtain in regard to rubber and 
its cultivation and manufacture. The books 
he has thus far read would easily fill two 
five-foot bookshelves, to say nothing of do- 
mestic and foreign magazines and periodi- 
cals devoted to the subject. 

“It is a gigantic task that Mr. Edison has 
set for himself—but when did he ever under 
take any other kind? He modestly refers 
to this investigation as a ‘stunt.’ 

“It is not Mr. Edison’s purpose to pro- 
duce cheap rubber nor to do away with nor 
to compete with the present source of supply 
He is working to find a 
way in which to grow emergency rubber 
crops that could be used by the United States 
in case our country should be plunged into 
war and find itself cut off from the ordinary 
sources of supply. 


from the tropics. 


“T have never seen him more thoroughly 
wrapped up and concentrated on any of his 
investigations. He said to me a few 
months ago, ‘I’ve had sixty years in physics 
and mechanics and now I have taken up 
something entirely different and it is mighty 
interesting, and I am enjoying it.’ ” 
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Aerial View of Goodyear’s Australian Plant 





A production schedule of 1,000 tires daily is expected soon in the 
Australian plant of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., at Sydney. The 
technical staff is from the firm’s Akron plant 

















APPLETON RUBBER GOES 
TO FULL PRODUCTION 


The Applet Rubber Com Franklin, 
Mass.. which was compell to suspend 
operations dur 1927 because of a fire 
which completely destroyed their tactory, 
has now complet the rebuilding of its 
rubber reclaiming plant and is back again 
in full productiot The company manu 


facture laimed rubber and electrical fri 
tion tapes. The new tape department started 
produc \ugust 1927, and the re- 
claime rubber department renewed opera- 
t ( January 1, 1928 The new plant 
} is bec < mplet e-equippt | with modern 
machin 

[he Appleton Rubber Company and _ its 


have been manufacturing re- 


pred ( S 

claims rubber since 1898 and the business 
has been carried continuously with the 
except last ir wi the plant was 
being rebuilt after its destruction by fire. 


HOOD RUBBER SHOWS 
GAIN MADE IN 1927 


come e He Rubber Com 

pat Watertow Ma for the nine 
months ended December 31 1927, was 
$1.017,31' fter deducting depreciation, 
terest and tederal taxes ry is equivalent 
to $ i i ‘ 1).000 shares of com 
mon stock tst preferred and 
empk er sper il tock \ lends | ive been 
met 

rh il | mpa had been 
changed t n r the 
board « iY Mar 
31 t tern i L) ix 31 For the 
vear <« Marcl 31, 1927, t mpany ad 
1 net | ot S| »® j l trast vitl 
the profit rey t st enck 


Sales for the nine months amounted to 
$28,527,426 as compared with $30,049,405 for 
the same period of 1926 and with $37,700,373 
or the March 31, 1927. 


fiscal year ended 


N. T. D. A. DIRECTORS 
DISCUSS PLANS FOR YEAR 
National Tire 


\kron February 


This was the first meeting sinc« 


The directors ol the 
Dealers’ Association met at 
20 and 21. 
their held during the 
convention. A _ full 
rded 

\ssociatio1 
rent year 


t ntatively 


election and meeting 


"11 +17 
Louisvill attendance 


Was rect 


policies and plans for the cur 


were discussed and action was 


outlined on the resolutions 


adopted at the convention which included the 


cooperation of the Association in the stand 


ardization of rim s res. the question ot 


dealers’ confidential discounts, cooperation 


, 
Business Bureaus, and the 


truck tire 


with local Better 


question ot proper equipment and 


sales policies in connection with 
truck 


The Association has announced 


pneumatic 
tire 5. 

a gain of 
105 members since the Louisville convention 
and a campaign for 2500 additional members 
way lo assist in the 


is under campaign 


the appointment of two new assistant direc 
tors of membership and organization activi- 
ties—A. J. and C. J. Kruppen 
has been announced by C. A. Meyer, 
Association. Mr 
veteran organization man of 

while Mr 


was lormerly Manager ol the Public Adjust 


Donovan 
bac ker 
managing director of the 
Donovan is a n ol 
Kruppenbacker 


W de 


experience 


ment and Inspection Company of St. Paul, 
Minn. With the appointment of these two 
men the Association now has three assistant 


other being H. C 


directors in the field, the , 
to the 


Lee who is confining his activities 


South 
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RUBBER GOODS AT THE 
N. Y. MERCHANDISE FAIR 


rubber novelties 
100 American 


Three manufacturers of 


were among the more than 
concerns which exhibited their products at 
the 12th Annual Merchandise Fair in New 
York City which closed on February 18. The 
Fair was restricted as usual to merchants 
and buyers and the exhibitors, including the 
rubber companies, reported a_ satisfactory 
booking of business. 

The Schacht Mig. Co., 


ton, Ind., had an attractive display of the 


Rubber Hunting- 


many rubber novelties and devices which the 
This 
been constantly enlarging its line for a num- 


company manufactures. company has 
ber of years, due principally to the inventive- 
ness of W. J. Schacht, president and founder 
of the concern. Activities are mainly in the 
line of molded goods. 

The Rex Rubber and Novelty Co, New 
York City, had one of the most interesting 
and W. Caldwell, 

plenty of trouble in 


Irom 


booths at the Fair who 
had 
keeping visitors and other 
walking off with a good part of his attractive 


was in charge, 


exhibitors 
line of novelties. These ranged from special 
sorts of balloons and inflated toys to rubber 
neckties and aprons. This company pro- 
its goods through a 
acts 


well-known 


duces a large part of 


subsidiary manufacturing concern and 


as distributor for several other 
manufacturers. 

The Collette Mfg. Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., 
reported a favorable reception of their cloth 
and rubberized fabric play and beach balls 
which they were showing. These are manu- 
factured by the use of a patented stitching 


which was formerly used in glove produc- 


tion. New numbers in the Cvilette line in- 
cluded lightweight footballs and basketballs. 
These were made with appropriately stamped 
rubberized covers and were inflated by means 


of pure gum bladders. 


RUBBER DIVISION, A. C. S.. 
PLANS ST. LOUIS PROGRAM 

ial of the Ameri- 

and the regular semi- 


The seventy-fifth 
can Chemical Society 
annual gathering will be held in St. Louis, 
Mo., April 16 to 19. The Hotel Chase 
has been selected as headquarters and most 
of the general sessions of the conference 
will be held there 

The Division of the Society has 
three half-day scheduled and 
hold its banquet on Wednesday 
evening, April 18. Meetings of the Rubber 
Hotel Chase, 
Coronado, at 


Rubber 
will 


sessions 


divisional 


Division will not be held at the 
however, but at the Hotel 
1 | inde ll 


Spring Avenue an Boulevard. 


CATALPO! 
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Sales and Net Earnings of 
Three Rubber Companies Compared 





Survey Based on Partially Estimated Figures for 1927 Shows Goodyear 
Still at the Head in Value of Sales and Net Earnings, But Good- 


rich Showing Greatest Increase From Previous Year. 


COMPARISON of the 1927 sales 


A the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company, U. S. Rubber Company 
and the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 
recently made by Dow, Jones & Company 
from estimated figures, shows that Goodyear 


and earnings of 


continues in the lead in point of sales and 
net earnings, with U. S. Rubber in second 
place in sales but Goodrich second from the 
earnings. As regards in- 
earnings, 


standpoint of 


creases in sales and net however, 


Goodrich leads by a wide margin. 
Goodyear’s 1927 totaled 
$227,000,000 as against $230,161,357 


yoo 


sales approxi- 
mately 
in 1926, a decrease of a fraction more than 
1 per cent. Sales of U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany last year are estimated at $200,000,000 
$215,528,309 in 1926, or a 


Goodrich is 


compared with 
decline of nearly 7 per cent. 
expected to report sales of over $151,000,000 
or an increase of at least $2,600,000 over 
1926. 

Goodyear’s net earnings for 1927, taking 
the above figures as a basis, are expected to 
be $15,500,000 as against $8,799,138 in 1926, 
representing an increase of 76 per cent. 
Net profits of the U. S. Rubber Company 
for 1927 is estimated at $10,600,000 includ- 
ing an estimated profit of $4,500,000 from 
the company’s plantations, as against $13,- 
761,869, including a profit of $6,000,000 from 
the plantations in 1926, representing a de- 


crease of 22.9 per cent. Goodrich’s pre- 
liminary report shows net profits as of 


$11,700,000 as compared with $5,065,110 in 
1926, or a gain of 131 per cent. 

The following table, according to 
Dow, Jones & Company survey, shows sales, 
net profits and common share earnings of 
the three companies in 1927 and 1926, with 
the 1927 


the 


figures partially estimated. 
Net Com. share 


1927 Sales income earnings 
Goodyear ..$227,000,000 $15,500,000 $12.00 
United States.. 200,000,000 10,600,000 6.63 
Goodrich 151,000,000 11,700,000 15.36 

1926: 

Goodyear 230,161,357 8,799,138 3.78 
United States 215,528,309 13,761,869 10.53 
Goodrich 148,391,478 5,065,110 4.16 


Another interesting comparison, as indi- 
cated in the following table, shows the cur- 


rent value of the common stock in relation 


to the average earnings during the past two 
years. Selling 
1926-1927 Per Current times 
Average earnings share price earnings 
Goodyear ...... ..$7.89 69 8.7 
United States . 8.58 60 7.0 
Goodrich 9.76 93 9.5 


Goodrich is the only one of the three com- 
paying the 
The present dividend is $4 


currently dividends on 


stock. 


panies 
common 


per share. Goodyear has outstanding 830,720 
shares of no par value common, U. S. Rub- 
ber 810,000 of $100 par common and Good- 
rich 601,710 shares of no par value. 

The following table compares cash on 
hand, current assets, current liabilities and 
net working capital of the three companies 
as of December 31, 1926: 


Dec. 31, 
1926: 
Goodyear eee 
United States 
ee es 


Current 
assets 

$ 61,947,272 

153,958,811 

62,878,779 


Cash 
$ 6,495,520 
. 8,235,073 


6,690,357 





Dec. 31, Current Working 
1926: liabilities capital 
Good year  ..cccccesees $ 6,809,122 $ 55,138,150 


120,287,154 
56,254,128 


33,671,657 
6,624,651 


United States .... 
Goodrich ............. 

Examination of present outstanding cap- 
italizations of the companies under discus- 
sion shows U. S. Rubber carrying heaviest 
amount of issues prior to common stock, 
with funded debt totaling $108,219,800 and 
preferred stock amounting to $65,110,000. 
Goodyear’s funded debt amounts to $65,400,- 
000, with preferred stock totaling $81,349,- 
500. funded debt of only 


Goodrich has 





wn 
+ 
™N 


$28,044,500, and preferred stock amounting 
to $35,096,000. Ratio of interest on funded 
debt and dividends on preferred stock to 
yearly sales (based on estimated figures for 
1927) is as follows: U. S. Rubber, 5.7%; 
Goodyear, 3.9% ; Goodrich, 2.8%. 

The following table shows present out- 
standing capital issues of Goodyear, U. S. 
Rubber and Goodrich, in detail : 


Amount Int. or 

Goodyear: outstanding dividends 
ORE SP  pnicsinntectinmnnition $60,000,000 $3,000,000 
5% gold notes . . 5,400,000 270,000 
First $7 preferred .............. 81,349,500 5.694,465 

TOTAL $146,749,500 $8,964,465 

United States: 
First mortgage 55 .............0 60,739,800 3,036,990 
744% gold notes ....00...+ 18,880,000 1,416,000 
6% %serial gold notes 26,000,000 1,690,000 
Can. Cons. Rubber 6s ......... 2,600,000 156,000 


. 65,110,000 5,208,800 


8% preferred 
TOTAL $11,507,790 
Goodrich: 

First gold 6%s ......... 

5% gold notes .... 

7% preferred 


$173,329,800 


. 23,044,500 
5,000,000 
35,096,000 


1,497,892 
250,000 
2,456,720 


4,204,612 








TOTAL $63,140,500 


Sail for British Plant 
C. C. Slusser, vice-president, and R. P. 
Dinsmore, chief chemist, of the Goodyear 


Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, sailed Feb- 
ruary 24 on the S. S. Olympic for England 
where they will visit the British plant of 
the company at Wolverhampton. 

While abroad Mr. Dinsmore is expected 
to present a paper before the members of 
the Institution of 
the Rubber Industry on “A Scheme of Ac- 


one of divisions of the 


celerator Classification.” Both men are ex- 
pected to return to the United States about 


April 1. 





introducing its 


NOVEL method of 
new inner tube vulcanizer was adopted 
De Mattia Inc., Clif- 


they mounted a sample 


A 


recently by 
ton, N. J., 
heater on a small truck and travelled to all 
the plants in the Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Eastern districts which are producing molded 
tubes or are thought to be considered doing 


Brothers, 


when 


The truck left the DeMattia plant on 
Thursday, February 2, and visited the Nor 
walk factory at Norwalk, Conn., Armstrong 


at West Haven, Conn., Yale at New Haven, 
Conn., Fisk at Chicopee Falls, Mass., and 
Hood at Watertown, Mass. It returned on 
Sunday, February 5, and started out again 
that night and visited Lee at Conshohocken, 
Pa., Hydro-United at Pottstown, Pa., Penn- 
sylvania Rubber at Jeannette, Pa., and all 
the tire factories in the Akron district. 
From Akron it went to Mansfield, Dayton, 
Columbus, Newark, Canton, Erie and Buf- 
arrived home on Saturday, Feb- 


falo and 


ruary 18. 
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C. W. SEIBERLING HEADS 
NEW RUBBER SUNDRIES CO. 


C. W. Seiberling, vice president of the 
Seiberling Rubber Company and brother of 
F. A. Seiberling, has been elected president 
of the K & S Rubber Company, which was 
recently formed by a group of Akron men 
und incorporated for $1,000,000. The com- 
pany will manufacture druggists’ supplies and 
rubber specialti Fifteen hundred shares 
of stock will be sold to provide a working 
capital of $300,000, one share of preferred 
and ten common selling for $200 

The compat taken over the plant of 
the Rubhe P lucts Compa t Barberton 
it cal rental of $10,000 and holds an 
opt t pt ise t vitl hve 
eal t $225,001 

Tr} ymimiutt comprises 
\. H. Kirl I ( a. ae ge 
nech \ Hen M. Weller 

New Exchange Members 

1 n } t n kebruarv 20 
Secretary Walter Dutt the Rubber 
ke xchangs New Y¥ admission 
of Hugh T. Keating, of New York, and Aage 
Bendixse of A. Bendixsen & Co., Ltd., 
Londo membership on t exchange 

Joseph Corrigan 

] Cy ( rr } ‘ } hy identified 

t the rubbe tw tor many 
vears through | ‘ th the Hood 
Rubber Company, died sudden! t his home 
in Philadelphia, January & He is remem 
bered by a large umber I ls the 
trade as a cient 1! and as a 
ictiy fheial t | l Shor I iV 
elet \ t 

Otis R. Cook 

Otis R. Cook, for many years a prominent 
fieure in the rubber manufactur 1g industry, 
died at his home in Cleveland, O., on Jan- 
uary 20, at the age of 52 Mr. Cook started 
his career in the tire industry with the B 

» 
F. Goodrich Company and later went with 
the Kelly-Springfheld Tire Company, where 


he became vice-president and general 


1910 He was 


ars when he re 


man 


ager in that posi- 


tion for ten ve signed to enter 


real estate and building field in Cleve- 


land He 


in 1924, in the capacity of vice-president and 


the 


returned to the rubber industry 


general manager of the Howe Rubber Com- 
pany, of New Jersey, but was soon compelled 
to retire because of ill-health. At the time 
of his death, Mr. Cook was identified chiefly 
with the Cook-Briggs ( of Cleveland 


Roper Not at Johnson City 


The report that C. H | 


Roper had entered 


the employ of the Endicott Johnson Corpora 


tion of Johnson City, N. Y., is incorrect, 
Tue Rupser Ace has been informed, and 
it is accordingly regretted that the report 


was mentioned in the last issue of this jour 


nal. It is understood that Mr. Roper has 
joined another company but no definite an- 


nouncement has been made. 





SMITH & SMITH OFFER 
NEW REFERENCE SERVICE 





A new reference service, designed to mini- 
mize for technologists the labor and expense 
of keeping up with technical progress, has 
been announced by Smith & Smith, 138 
Bachtel Avenue, Akron, Ohio. The firm is 
composed of Dr. Julian F. Smith and Irene 


Smit! 


In this service, chemical technology is 


36 classes, six being devoted to 


divided int 





J. F. Smith Irene Smith 
the rubber industry. A subscriber may re- 
ceive any one or more of these services 
ccording to his own selection. The cost 


nciuaing a 


complete bibliography kept up 
to date, will be relatively small. There will 
be an extra charge for additional copies so 


that laboratories which so desire can us« 


the service in making up periodical informa 
staff The 
stracts will be issued in such form that they 

} 


tion bulletins for members ab- 


ve filed in standard loose leaf binders or 
clipped for mounting on index cards 
Phe 


rubber 


service is of particular interest to the 
industry in view of its location at 
Akron and of Dr. Julian F 


tech 


Smith’s long ex- 


perience as ical librarian of the B. F 


(50% drich C mpany 


Harry S. Quine 


Harry S. Quine, director of publicity of 
the General Tire & Rubber Company, died 
at his home in Akron on February 17, after 
an illness which had confined him to his 


house since in December. Death was 


early 


caused by a complication of diseases. 


Mr. Quine had been a victim of yellow 
fever while he was in Cuba during the 
Spanish-American War and never fully re- 
gained his vigor. He was born in Akron 


and first entered the rubber industry, shortly 
after leaving Buchtel College, in the employ 
of the B. F. He 
worked Rubber 


Company repairing tires. 


Goodrich Company. later 


the Tire & 
In 1911 he became 


for Goodyear 


private secretary to F. A. Seiberling ac 
Goodyear, later becoming advertising man- 


ager and sales promotion manager but lost 
his post in the subsequent reorganization of 
the 1921 In the 
however, he joined the General. 


company in same year 
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NEW COMPANY FORMED TO 
USE DISPERSION PROCESS 


Rights to the W. B. 
producing aqueous rubber dispersions have 





Pratt process for 


been taken over from the Aqua Rubber 
Company of Boston by a new company 
known as Dispersions Process, Inc. The 
new company is connected with the B. F. 
Goodrich Company and the Philadelphia 
Rubber Works, Company, both of Akron, 
and will use a building adjoining the Oaks, 
Pa., plant of the Philadelphia Rubber 
Works Co. 

The object of the Pratt process is to dis- 
perse crude or coagulated 1 t water 


so as to produce a mass ot onsistency 


as may be desired, in which the rubber is in 
the form of globules of substantially the 
same size and form in wl occured 
in the original latex. Variou ; for dis 


persed rubber have been m most of 
Dis- 


introduc 


them along the line of rubb ments 


persed rubber also facilitat 


tion of rubber into the manu ture of such 


products as paper 


Buys Control in Carbon Co. 


Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc nounced 
the purchase of the controlling interest in 
the Century Carbon Compar rbon black 
manufacturers. The compat ll now be 
operated under the direct sup of the 
Wishnick-Tumpeer organiza Ithougl 
no change is contemplated in 1 production 
end of the business 

This purchase is another p in line 
with the general policy of Wichnick-Tum- 
peer, Inc., in conducting thi manu- 
facturing operations or alig emselves 
as exclusive agents with manufacturers of 


the products which they offe: 


Hood Sales Personnel 


C. Lawrence Muench has been made gen 
eral sales manager of the H Rubber 
Company, Watertown, Mass juris- 
diction over the manager t the various 
sales departments. THE Rupser AGE was 
in error in reporting recently that Mr. 
Muench’s promotion had been to the sales 
managership of the footwear department. 


ear sales. 
fol- 


S 


E. C. Clark is in charge of i 
Other departmental sales heads are as 
Tires, T. R. Stearns; heels 


lows: ind mis- 


cellaneous, W. Brown, Jr.; export, G. Nason; 
and special sales, R. L. Ric 
W. W. Duncan is manager « 


at Hood with his time 


listribution 


devoted to planning 


rather than operating 


CATALPO! 
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- Timely Financial News: 





NORTHERN RUBBER CO. 
HAS PROSPEROUS YEAR 


Rubber Com- 
announced at the recent 
the year 1927 


Officials of the Northern 
Akron, 
meeting of stockholders that 


had been the best in the history of the com- 


pany, of 


Although no figures were released for 
publication, it stated that the 
assets represented twice the current liabili- 
ties. The 
1924 and confines its production to tires and 


pany. 
was current 


company began manufacture in 
tubes. 
E. M. member of 
the board of stockholders’ 
meeting. Other Akron directors are Dr. A. 
A. Kohler, Owen Moynihan, Louis Schott, 
iL. J. Out-ot- 
town directors are: 
H. Clark, F. M. 
and F. M. Siffert, 
M. Baltzly, all of 


voted a 


Hahn was made a new 


directors in the 


Edmund Shaw 
John J. 
Howard, all of 
Perlee H. Snyder and 
Massillon. 


position of 


Schott, and 


Bower, Thomas 


Columbus, 


Stanley 
The 
assistant treasurer and promoted H. H. Hil- 
ton, auditor, to the post. Other officers re- 
Schott, president, F. M. 
Shaw, 


directors new 


elected are L. J. 


Howard, vice-president, Edmund 


treasurer, and Owen Moynihan, secretary. 


SUN RUBBER REPORTS 
SUBSTANTIAL GAINS 


At the recent annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Sun Rubber Company, Akron, 
1927 


deducting all 


profits for the were an- 


$36,000 


the net year 


nounced as after 
charges. Sales for the year totaled $456,- 
000. Current assets were nearly 12 times 


the current liabilities or $126,049.83 as 
against $10,646.65. 

The net profit was made in the face of a 
deduction of a $35,000 payment covering a 
1926 crude 
put at $17,000. 


Officers and directors of the company were 


loss. Depreciation was 


rubber 


re-elected for the year. 


John T. McLane 


Melvin Lower, first vice-president ; Clarence 


remains as president; 


Osborne, second vice-president > - W. 


Smith, Jr., treasurer, and Fred F. Lahrmer, 
secretary. 


Dunlop Sales Gain 
The Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corporation, 
Buffalo, f 


CATALPO! 


N. Y., has reported an increase of 























30 per cent in the contracts for tires sold 
under their spring dating plan so far this 
year over the sales of a year ago. This in- 
creased business will keep the Buffalo plant 
at a higher production throughout the winter 
months than was anticipated.. While the unit 
sales under the spring dating plan have in- 
creased, the money value of the sales has 
been less due to the lower prices prevailing, 
which average 12 per cent lower than the 
prices of last year. 





RUBBER COMPANY STOCKS 
DROP IN HEAVY TRADING 
the stock issues of 


manufacturing 


The quotations for 
practically all the rubber 


companies reacted to the general bearish 


tone of the market and in many instances 


dropped to new low levels for the year to 
date. 

The decline has been in spite of the fact 
that in almost every instance rubber manu- 
facturing companies which have issued an- 
satisfactory 


The drop all 


nual statements have shown 
financial returns for the year. 
along the line is more a sympathetic decli-re 
and a reaction to the tone on all the stock 
exchanges at the present time. 

Practically a!l the larger companies with 
the exception of Firestone and General went 
to new low records during the fortnight. 
India Rubber Company, on the other hand, 
has gone forward to a new high as has also 
the Mohawk Rubber. 

Late stock quotations on the leading and 
more active issues on the markets are given 


in the table below with the high and low 


levels for the current year. 
Late Stock Prices 
Last Price 1928 
Feb. 18 Feb. 4 High Low 
Ajax 9% 12% 14% 9% 
Firestone 210 216 224 210 
do. 6% pfd. 110 110 110 108 
do. 7% pfd. 108% 109% 110% 108 
Fisk 15% 16% 17% 15% 
do. ist pfd. 891%, 89% 98 89 
General 184 184 190 180 
do. pfd. 102 111 111 100 
Goodrich 80 9314 99%% 80 
do. pfd. 109% 111% 112 109% 
Goodyear Com. 59 67% 72% 57% 
do. pr. pfd. 98, 99 9914 96 
do. pfd. 100% 120 100 
Hood 41 42 43 42 
India , 21 18 2314 16 
Intercontinental 18 185¢ 21% 19% 
Kelly Springfield 16 23 27% 15 
do. Ist pfd. - 77 78 76 
do. 8% pfd. 56 78 84 55% 
Lee 18% 20% 22% 17% 
Miller 21 24% 27%, 21 
do. pfd. 92 94% 97% 92 
Mohawk 35 40 40 20 
do. pfd. 75 75 80 55 
Seiberling 36 42 42% 36 
do. pfd. 104 103 105 102 
Star 1 1 21 1 
U. 8S. Rubber 51% 5854 638% 50% 
do. pfd. 101% 107 109% 101% 
U. S. Rubber 
Reclaiming 16 16% 


do. pr. pfd. 
do. series A 


MOHAWK RUBBER SHOWS 
SUBSTANTIAL EARNINGS 


Wipes Out Last Year's Deficit and Earns 
$631,171 in Net Profits—Plans In- 
crease in Common Stock New 
Debenture Bond Issue. 


and 


HE financial report of the Mohawk 
‘T Rubber Company, Akron, O., for 1927, 
which was placed in the hands of stock- 
holders on February 16, shows a net profit 
amounting to $631,171, or 


for the year 


earnings equivalent to $23 per share on the 
The profit 
$350,000 which 

1926 and 


now been completely wiped out 


common stock. was made in the 


face of a deficit of was 


standing at the close of which has 


Although the net sales last year, which 
amounted to $5,702,372, did not show any 
increase over the dollar value of sales in 
1926, the actual number of tires sold in 


1927 was approximately 120 per cent over 


sales of the preceding according to 
the statement of S. S. Miller, president of 
The 
profits during the year to 11.1 per cent of 
its sales and made a return of 36.6 per cent 


Current 


year, 


the company. company increased its 


on its capitalization. assets stood 


at $2,064,227.36 as against current liabilities 
of $1,264,005.56. 


\ special meeting of the stockholders of 


the company will be held on February 27 


to consider increasing the common stock 
from 25,000 to 35,000 shares and the issu- 
ance of $800,000 gold debentures, secured 


by first mortgage notes. It is reported that 
the debentures have already been taken up 
offered 


to present stockholders on the basis of $35 


and the new common stock will be 


per share, a few points under the present 
market quotation. 

The increase in the capital from the sale 
of the new common stock 
pay off $151,300 now outstanding in notes, 


will be used to 
while the debenture fund will be utilized in 
the expansion of the company’s manufactur 
ing program. 


Marathon Rubber Shows Profits 

At the annual stockholders’ meeting of the 
Marathon Rubber Products Company, held 
at Wausau, Wis., February 6, the directors 
declared the usual ten per cent dividend and 
after deducting dividend and known liabili- 
State 
taxes and depreciation, a balance of $42,- 
270.20 transferred to the 
account. 


ties, including Federal and income 


was surplus 

The same directors and officers were re- 
elected to succeed themselves with A. Bur- 
nett general 
manager. 


continuing as secretary and 











— Names in 


the News —— 





Ciuirrorp A. SANDERS* formerly chemist 


with the Fisk 


the development department of the Goodyear 


Rubber Company, is now in 


Tire and Rubber Compar He expects to 
move from Chicopee Falls, Mass., to Akron 
to take uy ew it the near future. 

( A. ( rm the Columbia 
lire a Rubber Compat M held, O., 1s 

\ t the Seiber! re 1 Rubber 
Compa it the Barberton plant. It is re- 
ported t r mist at this 
pla , 

N \ ef chemist the Fir 
; ‘ Pore Rubhe ( mpali left I 
lebrua 17 f t eeks’ vacat n 
Florida \ Shepa the tam ( 

mpa n 

H. Cc. Howat ermst at the 
( luml | re \ ( Mmpa He 
ucceet ( 2 

QO. D. H TBE | ictory ma 
ager of Rubber Products Company at 
Barbertor whicl | re pel 4 l det new 
management. Mr. Hol ye vell know 
in rubber circles, having beet nnected with 
lirestone Racine H ~ ( i | It 
less Rubber Compan 

W. SM rmerly iles engineer 1 
the Akron Standard Mold Compar ’ 
evered his « ne with that « 

ind 1s now et! l il rk for the 
Akron Rubber Mold and Ma e Compat 

R. L. CHIPMA prot crude rubbet 
bre ker ( : B ave Street Ne \\ \ rk 
City im i memhk Rubber Exchan 

New York, has bee riously ill wit 
doubl pneumonia but 1 vy well on the 
road t re vet ind ¢ t be back at 
desl ~~ * ‘ 7 

FE. L. MANLEY es m ( it Bost 
for Firestone tire é No ‘ 
cessor has beet innounced as yet nor ha 
Mr. Manley mack ny statement as to his 
iuture pla 

VW 1m A. How tend of 
Whitehead |! t R er Company, Tre 
ton, N. J., has returned to uties after 
navi been seri i l tor “eve il mont 
joun R. Sw {A resigned from the 
Hewitt R Y Company, Buffalo, N. Y 


and has rejoined La Favorite Rubber Com 


pany, Paterson, N. ] s chief chemist. 

] M qt , Secretary B F, Good 
rich Company talked before the Optimist 
Club Oo! Che veland at the I luncheon Ol 


subject of the develop- 
M. BAKER, 


February 17 on the 
ment of the rubber industry. H 


manager of the Goodrich sales training 


school guest on the occasion. 


Was also da 


Miller 


for 


the 
Rubber Company, is expecting to sail 
May 


tives of the 


Jacosp PFEIFFER, president of 


19 with a party of representa- 
T he 
Europe 


Europe 


American Ceramic Society. 


party will make a tour through 


— 
visiting various industrial plants as guests 


+} 


e owner®rs. 
Jor M. Dine, who recently resigned as 
general sales manager of the Erie Rubber 


Sandusky, O., is 
Racine, Wis., to assume the position of 
eral 
ire 


Corporation, moving to 
yen 
sales manager of the Racine Horsesho« 
Company. 

from the 
the 


I HEA 
management ol 
Atlantic 


poRE S. Rowe has resigned 


the Akron 


Precision 


district of 
Company to accept a 


the truck and bus sales de- 


the B. F. 
Akron 


position with 


partment of Goodrich Rubber 


Company, at 


Henry O. EnRIsMAN, formerly of th 
Boston office of the Atlantic Precision Com- 
pany, has been appointed as the Akron dis 
trict manager of his company, succeeding 


Theodore S. Rowe. 


Inventor of Tube Vulcanizer 





ae 
| Le ae 
fr", SF yews) 


Thomas L. Fawick 


Thermold Innet 


, 
recently been intré 


Vulcanizer, which has 
duced in the industry, was designed by 


Thomas L. Fawick, an inventor of Racine, 
Wis., t 
ventions in several different fields. 

Mr Fawick 
Disc Clutch 


he formed the 


whom is credited a number of in 


the Twi 
Wis., 


Fawick Company 


was president of 


Company, Racine, until 


Thomas L. 


to manufacture the Thermold vulcanizer. 


He also holds patents on marine gears, auto 


mobile transmissions, farming machinery 


and other equipment 
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HERMAN T, Krart, formerly of the Gen- 
eral Tire and Goodyear companies in Akron, 
has become vice-president of the Thomas 
L. Fawick Company, Racine, Wis., manu- 
facturers of the Thermold Tube Vulcanizer. 
Mr. Kraft Akron. His 


home is at 


will be located in 
267 Storer Avenue. 
Joun H. Merrett, formerly manager of 


the Chicago branch of the Manhattan Rub- 
Passaic, 


ber Manufacturing Company, of 
N. J., was elected a vice-president of his 
the [ 


stockhe yiders on 


meeting tT 


company at recent annual 
and 
Harpy, of 


company, 


directors 
A. Be 
the 


February 106. 
rf 
the 


the export department 


was made a director at 


Same meeting. 


WILLARD L. MorGAN has been transferred 


from the General Laboratories, U. S. Rub- 
ber Company, New York City, to the com 
pany’s tire plant at Detroit, where he will 


establish a research laborato: y 


Ian D. 
chief chemist of the 


PATTERSON has been appointed 
Tire & 


ber Company of Great Britain and will be 


Goodyear Rub- 
located at Bushbury, Wolverhampton, Eng- 
land. Mr. Patterson was formerly research 
chemist at the Akron plant of the parent 


company. 


Epcar N. WEBER, 
production department of the 
Rubber & Woolen 
at Mishawaka, 


a position with the 


the 
Mishawaka 


Manufacturing Company 
d 


who has been in 


Ind., has resign 


to accept 
Hood Rubber Company, 
Mass., in the technical 


Watertown, service 


department. 


H. C. Jones, representing the H. W. 
French Company, Inc., at Akron, is spending 
a month in the New York office of that 


company. 


W. H. 


the Eclat Rubber Company, 


STILLWELL, formerly president of 
Cuyahoga Falls, 


Er ie 


Q)} 10 


O., is now representing the Foundry 


Company, with offices in the Building 


\kron. 


Xy los 


reclaiming 


R. R. Gross, formerly manager of 


Rubber Company, the Firestor 
for 


division, has been made works manager 


all Firestone tire manufacturing 


g in addition 
to the reclaiming plant. M. E. AKe will 
continue to handle Plant No. 1 and CrypeE 


SMITH will be in charge of Plant No. 2. 


F. K. Starpirp, formerly sales manager of 
the mid-western division of the sales depart- 
Tire & 
pany, has been appointed advertising 
R. V. Kine will be 


tising manager. 


ment of the Firestone Rubber Com- 
man- 
tant adver- 


assis 


ager. 


R. H. Eactes, of J. M. Huber 
left on February 24 on a four weeks’ trip 
to the 
a number of rubber companies in the Los 


Company, 
Pacific Coast where he will call on 


Angeles and San Francisco districts. 


——- ——__ 
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- Rubber 


Goods and Specialties - 





Novel Rubber Exerciser 

The Whitely “Expander,” a new addition 
to the line of exercising devices manufac- 
tured by the Whitely 
Exerciser Company, 
Palisades Park, N. J., 
has recently been in- 
troduced to the sport- 
ing goods trade. Its 
construction is both 
simple and novel, con- 
sisting of two finished 
handles having the 
usual grips, grooved 
at either end to receive 
2, 4 or 6 strands of 
medium or heavy elas- 
tic cord. The strands 
can be easily removed 
or replaced but while 
the expander is in use 
they are securely held 
in place, insuring ab- 





solute safety. All 

intermediate hardware 

eWhitely | is eliminated. The 
Expander 


expander is adapted to 
develop all muscles of the body and can be 
also used for certain movements known as 
the “body lift.” 

The simpleness of the Whitely “expander” 
The appara- 


is one of its unique features. 
tus is claimed by its manufacturers to be 
the latest development in line with the 
Whitely method of muscular exercise which 
seeks to furnish resistance to human mus- 
cular action in the simplest and most con- 
venient form. 


Plytex Sport Sole 
A new sport sole and heel known as Plytex 
has recently been introduced by the Essex 
Rubber Company, Trenton, N. J., and is 


now being widely advertised. Plytex soles 

















and heels are made .primarily of the highest 
grade of rubber in black, red or neutral 
tone. In the central portion as, for instance, 
the ball of the foot where there is the 
greatest wear, a panel is inserted consisting 
of pure vulcanized crepe rubber. In this 
rubber is imbedded several plies of a wide 
mesh fabric of long fibre Egyptian cotton. 
The design of the panel is very attractive. 
The surface of the outside rubber portion 


is like the surface of raw crepe rubber. 


The Plytex sole is light and of such pure 
material that will give the greatest wear. 
It is a non-slip sole, first due to the design 
of the central panel, and secondly due to 
the fact that as the sole wears the rubber 
away the non-slip property is still preserved 
by the successive layers of fabric that are 
exposed or the cavities in which these layers 
were imbedded. It is claimed for the Plytex 
sole that the more it wears the less it slips. 

Plytex soles are said to have an advantage 
over raw crepe rubber soles in that they 
do not pick up dirt or moisture and are 
therefore clean when worn indoors. It is 
also claimed that they do not stretch out 
and lose their shape by reason of their being 
made of rubber that has been thoroughly 


vulcanized. 





DAYTON RUBBER BRINGS 
OUT NEW “ALL BLACK” LINE 


The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Dayton, Ohio, have announced that 
they have supplemented 
their line of tires by the 
manufacture of All Black 
“Thorobred” tires made 
in standard weights and 
standard number of plies. 

The new All Black 
“Thorobreds” are first 
quality tires and differ 
from the Dayton extra 
ply line only in that they 
are not made with a white 
side-wall and do not carry 
the characteristic Dayton 
red stripe trade mark. 

The All Black “Thorobred” balloon is 
made with the same tread design as the 
Dayton Stabilized balloon while the high 
pressure type carries a new non-skid tread. 





Rubber Milk Bottle Cap 

The Davol Rubber Company, Providence, 
R. L., has developed a new “anti-germ’” milk 
bottle cap made of amber colored rubber. 
The cap protects both the bottle top from 
being nicked or broken and the contents 
from contamination. It is air-tight and leak- 
proof in any position. It is made with a 
small tab at the base of the cap by means 





of which it can be pulled on or off without 
effort. It is particularly handy for picnics, 
camping and in auto travel. 


Heel With Nails in Place 


The Plyrubber heel, recently introduced 
by the United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
of Boston, is being furnished to the shoe 
repair trade with the unique feature of hav- 
ing the attaching nails already set in place. 
The base of the Plyrubber heel consists of 

















U. S. M. C. Plyrubber Heel 


a section of plywood which holds the nails 
securely and prevents the heel from pulling 
away from the shoe. Since the wooden base 
is present to hold the nailheads, there are 
no nailing holes nor are there any burrs 
embedded in the heel. In attaching the heel, 
the nailhead is driven entirely beneath the 
surface of the rubber. The rapidity with 
which the repairman can attach heels in 
which the nails are already placed is ex- 
pected to be an appreciated feature. 





ALL RUBBER WINDOW AND 
AUTO BODY CLEANER 


A new automobile and window cleaner, 
made entirely of rubber with the exception 
of the handle, have been developed by the 






Showing Metal 
Re-inforcement 


MacLeod Window Cleaner 


Company, 2644 
It is made 
Rigidity 


MacLeod Manufacturing 
Greenview Avenue, Chicago, III. 

in one size with an 8-inch sweep. 
is supplied by a piece of metal re-enforcing 
which is covered with solid rubber so that 
no metal parts remain exposed, eliminating 
the danger of scratching. The cleaner is 
sold under the trade name of “Auto Queen.” 
Previously introduced window cleaners con- 
sisted of a strip of rubber held in a metal 
frame but the “Auto Queen” is entirely cov- 


ered with solid rubber. 
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GOLF BALL RESILIENCY 
TESTER NOW IMPROVED 


NEVERAL tmprovement ire embodied 
in the latest machine built for the United 
~t 
, 2 ote 
silienc f « 


stes Golf A ciation for testing the « 
" l lesirable effects 
f ‘ | rt id 
. i i pre ure are Salk 
he t \ll data for i 

















Golf Ball Tester 
t n ingle 
€, air gu 

pl ct pendulums.’ 
Tr} from the 
i t i t ft that 
ott od golfer 
The bal é e’ directly i 
tront of the an un bart ind upon being 
strin k } pt! e( driven forward 
with ft \ voul ive In al 
actual illistic pendulum 
catch i toy t projectil Che ball 
passe pe lum without 
t ching t 1 1s caught ind stopped by 
the eC ‘ endulum \ sliding indicator 
records tl ce ¢ pendulum swings 
back I tw ta thus meas 
ured coet r ence of the 
ba I i mp mputation 

William C. ] | the U.S. G. A 
has ha t e ma nes manufac 
tured t ‘ ( W s be sent 
to the Re \ncis Golf Club of St 
Andrew Scotland, and tl others will be 
availablk lt ba manutact ers at a 
moderate cost Mr. Fownes Idress is 313 
Sixtl Avenue Pittsb Pa 

lhe Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N 
Y., is calling the attention rubber manu 
facturers to its new type “AA” unit heaters 
for heating and drying materials used in 
rubber manufacturing 


All-Steel Silent Gears 


HE Flexible Engineering Corporation, 

| 10 East 43rd Street, New York City, 
has developed a line of “Double-D” all-steel 
silent gears which are claimed to be parti- 
cularly serviceable for rubber mills because 
of the severe service which they will stand. 
The gears are built up of graphited steel 
laminations averaging 200 per inch face and 
are subjected to pressure ranging from 100 
tons to 200 tons depending on the face di- 
The 
of these “Double-D” gears which 
It 
claimed by the manufacturers that the noise 
up the 
construction atten- 


mension accompanying illustration 


‘ 


snows one 


as is 


been cut, bored and key-seated. 


broken and deadened because of 


laminated while special 


ion to riveting and spot welding 


prevents 


delamination [hey are said to operate si- 


lently in mesh with each other or in mesh 


vith metal gears of ordinary construction 


self-lubricating. They 


15 


ars are are 


from 2 to inches in 


In sizes 





ee or 














“Double-D” Silent Gear 


13% 


gears are supplied prin- 


diameter and from 1 to inches in face 
“Double-D” 


cipally as gear blanks and because of their 


width. 


special construction care must be taken in 
to furnished 


by the manufacturer. 


instructions 


eutting according 


Fawick Thermold Inner Tube Vulcanizer 


W 


the 


inner tube vulcanizer operating 


thermos bottle principle and 
curing 


Thos. L. 


called the 


: 1 
sing either as the 


steam or CU» 
been anil unced by 


Ra ne, Wis It 


Thermold H 


the 
| awick Lo., 


18 


ater 


' 
iWICK 


is sealed by exhausting the air 
’ 


ne 


Che heater 


from within t heated chamber, thereby 


curing a uniform load of over 12 tons 


ch holds the door and mold of the heater 


position. It is said to be simple in opera- 
tion and free from mechanical levers and 
cylinders The entire area of the inside 
of the heater is of the cast steam-jacketed 


type, preventing heat from radiating outward 


but causing the heat to travel in toward the 

















Fawick Tube Vulcanizer 


mold cavity, a principle which is said to 
result in a uniform cure. 

The heater has only one major moving 
part, which is the door, which is de- 
tachably connected the front half of the tube 


mold. The action of the vacuum induces the 


tube, which has been placed within the cavity, 


to be drawn out against the surface of the 

mold thus eliminating the possibility of 
trapped air. 

Thermold vulcanizers are id to have a 


cool outer surface resulting in a cool heater 


room, the principle being that of the thermos 
bottle. 

The door of the heater is mounted on 
Timken bearings and is full adjustable for 


vertical position. changes are made 
by 
holding bolts, while in this sealed position, 
the to be 
into perfect register 

The 
molds 


Mold 
sealing the heater and tightening up the 


causing molds together 


flexible, allowing the 


to seek their own position, a feature 


door hinge is 
register 
The 
heater is equipped with a safety lock which 
makes it impossible to the 
without first letting the pressure out of the 


which is said to secure a per fect 


and to produce tubes without flash. 
release vacuum 
inside of the tube. 

being manufac- 
No. 1, 29 x 
No. 2 12 
x 440 to 30 x 6.75 
the 


This new vulcanizer is 


tured in the following sizes: for 
4.40 29 x 4.50 
different sizes from 29 
and No. 3 22 


balloon and truck tubes up to 8 in. 


and tubes ; for 


for in. rims and smaller 
The Akron representative for the Thos. 
L. Fawick Co. H. T. Kraft, 267 Storer 


Mr. Kraft is also vice-president 


is 
Avenue. 
of the company. 
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« Rubber Goods Around the World " 





TWO NEW MEMBERS OF 
FISK EXPORT PERSONNEL 


Two additions to personnel have recently 
been announced by the Fisk Tire Export 
Company which has its headquarters in the 
Fisk Building, New York City. Paul H. 


Davis has joined the organization as manager 





C. Reed Hill 


Paul H. Davis 


of its business in Continental Europe. He 
sailed from New York on the S. S. Levia- 
than on February 11. Mr. Davis comes to 
Fisk from the Socony Burner Corporation 
where he has been branch manager in New 
England and New York cities. 
viously with the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 


He was pre- 


Company for several years, representing 


them at « time in Belgium. 

C. Reed Hill, assistant chief of the Rub- 
ber Division, Department of Commerce, is 
resigning from the government service on 
March 1 to join the Fisk export organization. 
He will be stationed at the New York City 
headquarters. Mr. Hill has been with the 
Department Commerce since 1923 when 
he had a part in the crude rubber survey. 
Following the completion of that work he 
became assistant chief of the Rubber Divi- 
sion in which position he has become well 
known to American rubber goods exporters. 


New Canadian Factory 
The Guelph Rubber Products Company of 
Canada is reported to be planning the erec- 
tion of an addition to their factory, at an 
estimated cost of $25,000. The company 


intends to manufacture rubber boots, tire 
patches and general rubber products. The 
present offices of the company are at 49 
Gordon street, Guelph, Ontario. 


To Produce Sundries Only 

The new plant of the Seiberling Rubber 
Company of Canada, Ltd., at Toronto, will 
f druggists’ 


be devoted to the production « 
sundries exclusively, according to recent an- 








CATALPO! 








sntamnedal 








nouncement. The large increase in produc- 
tion of tires at the company’s factory at 
Kitchener, Ontario, has made it necessary 
to move all production activity in druggists’ 
sundries to the new plant. 





REPRESENTS FIRESTONE 
TIRES IN WEST AFRICA 


T. K. Miller, of the export department of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, 
sailed recently for the west coast of Africa 
where he will represent his company in their 
first attempt at direct representation in that 
region. His territory will include the 
Azores, Canary Islands, Senegal, Sierra 
Leon, Ivory Coast, Gold Coast and other 
places on the west coast. 

Mr. Miller joined the Firestone organi- 
zation two years ago and besides serving 
as a salesman for six months in the Colum- 
bus, Ohio, branch has been connected with 
the export department for several months. 


Canada Making More Balloons 


The rubber toy balloon trade of Canada, 
for which practically all of the balloons were 
formerly imported from the United States, 
is now being supplied for the most part by 
local manufacturers, who have been able to 
gradually eliminate the American product 
from the market by virtue of a _ protective 
tariff. -A small quantity of low-priced toy 
balloons are still shipped from the United 
States, but the trade is on the decline. 





Canadian Addition Completed 

The new wing of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company’s plant at New Toronto, 
Canada, has been completed and is now in 
use. The addition was made necessary by 
the pressure of the production schedule at 
the factory and the resulting congestion.. The 
company is working at full capacity, with 
three shifts, and is reported to be turning 
out 7,800 tires and 8,300 tubes per day. 


The Foreign Trade of the United States 
in Manufactured Rubber Goods During 1927 


HE export trade of the United States 

I in manufactured rubber goods during 
1927 totaled $64,960,324 or approximately 
$9,000,000 over the total of $55,832,906 for 
1926. The gain made was almost entirely in 
shipments of tires and tubes with all other 
rubber goods shipments remaining at prac- 
tically the same value as the previous year. 
From the standpoint of quantity exported, 


gains were noted in rubber shoes, water bot- 
tles and syringes, rubber gloves, electrical 
hard rubber goods, rubber and friction tape, 
belting, hose and rubber soles and _ heels. 
Decreases occurred in rubber boots, canvas 
rubber-soled shoes and solid tires. 


The following table shows a comparison 


EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURED GOODS DURING 1927 


Unit of 

Rubber Footwear— Quantity 
Boots .....+. eg ole tee 
Shoes oes ° Pair 


Canvas Shoes with Rubber Soles.Pair 


in the value of various classes of goods 
exported in 1926 and 1927. 

1927 1926 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
874,465 $ 2,074,019 1,013,112 $ 2,371,753 
1,910,659 1,709,426 1,485,751 1,451,789 

3,289,492 5,469,004 3,986,566 


4,789,004 


Rubber Water Bottles and Fountain 

ES TE OTE LR ry es No. 339,254 221,759 287,412 207,198 
ee Se eer Doz. prs. 76,594 242,581 69,617 243,543 
Other Druggist Rubber Sundries ee Ae eg ft rr 487,356 
Se ee ree ee Doz. 157,676 339,859 151,174 334,313 
Electrical Hard Rubber Goods mer 1,247,201 314,357 839,058 278,701 
Other hard rubber goods ........... ee Skee ts PP ®ssavawes 403,174 
Tires— 

Casings, automobile ............ No. 2,630,506 33,787,390 1,497,132 24,358,907 
Ce ee eee No. 1,630,917 3,499,317 1,127,175 3,024,177 
Other casings and tubes ............No. 61,070 175,683 70,806 218,769 
Solid Tires— 

For automobiles and motor 

IN Ost aig sided nn aleide cde in a 97,001 2,887,082 98,122 3,457,505 

So oe ee ae .. No. 1,764,953 435,639- 1,551,006 502,464 

Tire rubber accessories and repair 
|| ERE Sar Pee ied | 2. cee os ye 1,612,074 
Rubber and friction tape ........... Lb. 1,489,437 428,516 1,087,447 351,860 
ee er ent, ocak et obech oe Lb. 5,010,492 2,681,815 4,173,363 2,656,699 
a ne ae sie Te 7,117,943 2,670,839 6,124,960 2,523,402 
RN Se eee are Lb. 2,415,143 1,109,005 2,149,337 1,096,985 
Rubber soles and heels ............ Lb. 4,921,650 1,526,263 4,277,301 1,363,489 
OT a eee Lb. 1,526,366 1,905,524 1,459,929 1,958,246 
Rubber bands and erasers ......... Lb. 894,845 639,414 685,493 550,383 
ee ee po. 2,411,544 
TOTAL $64,960,324 $55,832,906 
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CONSUMPTION OF CRUDE 
RUBBER SHOWS INCREASE 


Shows 
While 


December, 
Increase to 


Over 
Also 


Big Increase 
Imports 


16,243 Tons—Total Stocks on Hand 
and Afloat Reach New High. 
oe consumption of crude rubber in 
the United Stat during January 
totaled 34,403 tons, representing a substantial 
increase trom the exceptionally low figure 
of 25,492 tons consumed in December 
and reflecting the greatly increased activity 
in automobile production The January 
consumption figures also show an_in- 


2,886 tons or 9 per cent over the 


crease ol | 


absorption by the industry in January a year 
ago 

Importations of crude rubber in January 
46,243 
against 30,696 tons in December and 45,736 
1927. With 
arrivals, stocks on hand in the United States 


were also heavy, totaling tons as 


tons in January, these heavy 


as ot January 31 shot up to 110,244 tons in 


spite of the increased consumption. A year 


ago stocks on hand totaled only 76.171 tons, 


while at the close of 1927 the figure stood 
at 100,130 tons Taken together with the 
crude rubber stocks afloat enroute to the 


United States on January 31, which amounted 
to 41,256 tons, the total stocks 
afloat reach the 


on hand and 
151,500 tons. 
stocks on hand 
148.068 tons 


record total ot 
On December 31. 1927. total 


and afloat amounted t 


Consumption of reclaimed rubber during 


January is estimated at 17,700 tons and rep- 
resents 51.1 per cent of the total crude rubber 


used. While this is not the highest percent- 


age so tar recorded the tonnage volume of 


reclaimed used exceeds by approximately 


1,000 tons any other monthly record in the 


history of the manufacturing industry. 
[These high tonnages of crude rubber and 

reclaimed consumed duriig January speak 

well for the present healthy condition of the 


manufacturing industry and the volume of 


production which is being turned out. Re- 
ports from the industry indicate an even 
greater activity in manufacturing during 


February, which will probably be reflected 


heavier 


in still consumption figures for this 
month. 

The various grades of crude rubber im- 
as compared with 
1927 and 


re- 


ported during January, 
the arrivals in the same month of 
the importations during December, as 


ported by the Rubber Association of America, 


were as follows: 
Ta 1927 Jan 1928 Dr 1927 
Plantations 42.646 43.668 26.05 
Paras 2,378 1,580 2,157 
Africans 269 433 330 
Centrals 299 126 116 
Guayule 144 435 400 
Manicoba and 
Matt (ross 1 2 
$5.73¢ 4¢ $ 1062 


Botanical Expert Aids Edison 

The board of managers of the New York 
Botanical Garden have granted a leave of 
absence to Dr. John K. Small, head curator 
of the herbarium, in order that he may co- 
operate A. Edison 
plant investigations in Florida. 

The flora and floristics of the 
States, and especially in Florida, have been 


with Thomas on rubber 


Southern 


the subject of investigations by Dr. Small 
for the last thirty years, and he will doubt 
less be able to contribute much to Mr. Edi- 
son’s research. 

On the Mr. 
departure for Florida he made the statement 
that had 
where an important announcement could soon 


occasion of Edison’s recent 


his researches reached a stage 


he expected 


Closing Prices on Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 


FEBRUARY 20, 1928 








FEBRUARY 6 TO 
Date Spot Feb Mar Apr May June 
Feb 6 36.50 36.20 36.50 $6.70 3 0 37.30 
? 86.80 86.60 37.00 17.40 87.20 88.00 

8 86.60 36.40 Re 0 [7 OO 7 BO 87.60 

’ 34.50 14.00 $4.4¢ 1.64 34.90 35.00 
3.80 33 3.8 14.0 34.30 34.40 

11 84.90 tar 14.90 4.60 180 85.20 

14 31.40 31.20 31.40 81.70 381.70 31.90 
»30 82.0 32 2 12.50 32.80 382.90 

l¢ 31.40 31.20 31.40 ; ) 2.00 $2.10 
10.60 30 To 10.90 81.20 381.40 

8 31.0% 10.90 81 31 .5¢ 31.20 81.80 

0 4 ; 31 31 ) 

. Ir t f 





July Aug. Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan. Sales* 
87 50. 37 70 “37 90 38 00 ~ 3a 20 38.40 38.50 822 
88.20 38.30 38.40 38.50 38.70 38.90 39.10 1,226 
87.80 38.90 388.10 38.20 38.40 38.60 38.80 S80 
85.10 85.40 25 60 85 20 85.90 36.00 36.20 2.631 
84.60 34.70 384.90 35.00 35.20 35.40 35.50 2,117 
85.90 85.40 85.50 85.60 85.80 86.00 86.10 629 
32.00 $2.10 32 10 ~ $2 30 $2.30 32 30 “32 50 1.774 
33.00 33.10 33.20 33.20 33.40 83.30 33.40 1,434 
82.11 82.20 32.20 382.20 382.30 32.30 32.40 1,509 
81.40 381.50 31.50 31.60 31.60 31.50 31.70 1,817 
21.80 381.90 81.90 81.90 81.90 82.00 382.10 435 
[.10 31.20 91.20 31.30 91.40 31.50 31.60 31.60 1,137 
tons each 


CRUDE RUBBER PRICES 
FALLIN HEAVY TRADING 


Quotations Tumble on Premature News 
From London That New Committee 
Will Study Restriction Scheme—Spot 
Declines 7 Cents During Week. 

LL records for volume of business on 
the New York Rubber Exchange were 
broken and the market dropped to the lowest 
levels in the history of the Exchange on 
February 9 when the premature publication 
of news from London, announcing the ap- 
pointment of a committee to investigate and 
report on the present efficacy of the restric- 
tion scheme, brought a rush oi selling orders 
on the floor of the Exchange. Prices dropped 

230 to 300 points during the course of trad- 

ing. Spot closed at 34.50 with the future 


positions at correspondingly low figures. 
The next few days brought the market even 
lower, February position touching 30.00 on 
February 17. 

A fortnight ago the crude rubber market 
both here and abroad was operating with a 
fairly firm undertone and February and 
nearby positions were selling around 37.50 
cents. No improvement in price levels was 
anticipated but neither was any sharp decline 
expected. 

Late in the afternoon of February 8 news 
was received, by a premature dispatch, of 
the action of the British Government which 
was at once taken to mean the nearing of 
the end of the Stevenson restriction policy. 
Trading had closed for the day but on the 
following morning, with London showing 
extreme weakness under the stress of heavy 
liquidations, trading on the Exchange passed 
total of 2,631 


or 6.577% tons were sold during the session, 


lots 


all previous records. A 


involving a turnover of approximately 
$5,000,000. 
The table on this page shows the daily 


price ranges and illustrates the bearish trend 


of the market which has prevailed since the 


break on February 9 
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SOLE PRODUCERS OF PURE 





LIBERAL 


INTERNATIONAL PULP CO., 41 Park Row, NewYork, N.Y. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR USE IN RUBBER 


ASBESTINE 


Covered and Protected by Letters Patent Registered at U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 


WORKING. FURNISHED 











SAMPLE 


FREE 
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95% of Pure Rubber 


Can be reclaimed from old tires 
and rubber goods with my inven- 
tion. Need associate to establish 
factory or to buy my invention. 


DR. J. L. NAVARRO 
4419 So. Figueroa Street 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


























NEW PRODUCTS WANTED 


Several of the largest manufacturers in 
the rubber industry seek new products to 
manufacture. 
We, as consulting and industrial engineers, 
have been retained to secure products for 
their consideration. 
Only products in the RUBBER field that 
are patented or for which patent has been 
applied will be considered. 
Please submit COMPLETE information, 
including’ specifications, drawings, esti- 
mated cost of manufacture and date of 
patent or when applied for. 
All data will be returned promptly if 
the product is not adaptable to our clients’ 
requirements. 

BOX 477 


THE RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St., N. Y. 


























Consulting Rubber Technologist 
PRACTICAL 


Twenty years’ experience with the largest 
and most successful companies in the 
country 


Physical and Chemical Testing 


facilities for abrasion and quick 
age tests 


Bpecia! 
Expert Advice to Correct Factory 
Trouble 
New Processes and Formulas 
Developed 


R. R. Olin Laboratories 


P. 0. Box 72, AKRON, OHIO 
Telephones: Barberton 828, Portage 2516-R 























Machines mechanically 
accurate, simple in de- 
sign, easy to read and 


easy to operate—for test- 
ing purposes in material 
standard departments, 
purchasing departments, 
industrial laboratories, 
etc. If you are not al- 
ready familiar with Scott 
Testers write for descrip- 
tive literature. 


HENRY L.SCOTT Co. 


PROVIDENCE ,R.I. 





New Building Operations— 


wn 
wn 
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The General Tire and Rubber Company, 
Akron, O., in accordance with its policy 
of establishing branch plants in the larger 
cities, has recently purchased a site in Kansas 
City, Mo., and will shortly begin the erection 
of a modern office and warehouse building. 
The cost of the site and building will total 
about $200,000. 


The Royal Palm Rubber Company, Kelsey 
City, Pa., is planning the erection of a one- 
story addition to its factory to permit ex- 
pansion in the manufacturing of its tires 
and tubes. 


cost approximately $40,000, 


The new addition is expected to 
including new 
machinery. 


With the new factory additions recently 
completed, the Plymouth Rubber Company 
of Plymouth, Mass., is now manufacturing 
6,000 pairs of crepe soles per day. 





The Carolina Rubber Company, Salisbury, 
N. C., manufacturers of Clover Leaf tires, 
has recently awarded a contract for the erec- 
tion of a new office building and further 
enlargements of the present factory build- 
ing are also planned. At the present time 
the offices of the company are located in the 
office 
structure is finished this space will be util- 


factory building but when the new 


ized as the shipping room. 











AKRON, OHIO 





The Philadelphia Rubber 


orks Company 


Manufacturer of 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 


of 


STANDARDIZED QUALITY 


CEE 


NEW YORK 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


OAKS, PA. 
(Montgomery County) 
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LATE MARKET PRICES 


Crude, Scrap & Reclaimed Rubber - Cottons and Fabrics 








FEBRUARY 20, 1928 





COTTON Ducks CRUDE RUBBER 


HE firmer market position of cottot Ducks have shown no tendency one way UBBER on both the New York Ex- 
nied, is prevailed during the last or the other during the last two weeks and change and the outside market suffered 

aietes aw anand tore active the market remains dorm: Orders have : 
tortnig i rous yout more active ‘ irket rem dormant. rders have in the wave of liquidation following the 


wine in off clactes | tton goods. Stocks been reported for small lots and heavier : 
buying & aan break in the London market upon the an- 


‘ a 
' = ned fe | P 
of cotton on bruar\ vet nly 8.500.00( discounts offered from the quoted levels have ; ar 
t cotton Be : € only 6, {000 nouncement that the Baldwin Government 


bales or 3.000.000 bak than the sam failed to stimulate trading. Latest prices 
ale ‘ the Sali , i had authorized a committee to report on the 
j ‘ eat Cyn the ' r hand t the are aS I0llOWS; : 1 T 
day last ul er hand, at the ; Stevenson rubber restriction policy. The 
meeting f th. —— of practicall ll jelting and Hose ib. .8544 36 , 5 7 
eVC SESE . _pehemeneen Enameling Ib. 354%2.@ .41 news reached the United States on the eve- 
' ' 1 ) : a1 ar 
the cott Dt Icing tate n ebruarv ZU. Shoe Ducks Ib 31 @ 35 _—— ‘ ‘ . 
Sahens 8 and } the ane 
' , ‘ Single filling Ib lb44a 174 ning Oo! February » and by the opening oF 
t ea ‘ Double filling tb 18 @ 19 the Exchange the following morning heavy 
otto reage thi ( Demand tor spot ——— : net : om £ 
é la tor sp liquidations were in full swing which totaled 


‘ 


for the day and involved a turnover of over 


ng gpa he dg air conden RECLAIMED RUBBER over 2,531 lots during the trading session 


; P The reclaimed rubber market continues 
pre t levels . xpect to prevail tor 


active with a steady and healthy demand. $9,000,000. [he whole list of plantation 


grades have gone off nearly 7 cents since 





the time . . 

High, | — Fel Consumption of reclaimed rubber during 

igh, low and closing prices on February ae >, oes itn 4+) Ds 

) 1 January is reported at 17,700 tons or equal February 9, while the wild rubber and other 

zU, were a LlOW - — * a « amemalia, tans ] —_ 7 
Feb. 20 Feb. 4 ‘© 51.1 per cent of the total crude rubber fades such as quayule have also responded 
High Low Close Close used during the month. The price levels the bearish tone of the market. Other 

February 1s 18.0% 18.07 16.95 . . - : mo ‘tore in he cituat sue 
March 1810 17.98 18.09 16.97 On the chief grades of reclaimed have not contributing factors in t uation such as 
May 18.28 18.15 18.27 17.14 changed over the fortnight. Latest quota- the continued heavy arrivals and high rec- 
tio , ord stocks in the leading markets have also 

ns tollow: 

tT; \ x. . . helped to bring the price levels to the present 

lire Fabrics High Tensile — . -. ee 

rt} . , , , Super-Reclaim No. 1 Black hgures Stocks on hand in the United States 

e market in tire tabri las enjoyed a ib. .17%@ .18 : oe" EE eee asi 
’ ’ ’ e 7 last fortnight in Super-Reclaim No. 2 Black at the end of January totaled over 110,000 
stead demand ove! e is ortnign if ib. 114 @ 14% tons 
the face of slightly higher prices in the chief High Tensile Red Ih. .164@ .16% 
grades Ome larg sales have also been Shoe Prices on the New York outside market 
reporte d at pric omew nat ff the latest at on = = 2 to% on February 20, were as follows: 
quotatio1 particularly in carded peeler ' 
Tube Plantations 
cords. Consumption of cotton fabrics in the No. 1 (Floating) ib. .18 @ .18% 
vi io. 2 so y, 1 i od Smoked Sheets 
tire industry for the year 1927, has been No. 2 (Compounded) Ib. .144@ .14% wa moked Sheet eke .21 
= . ~ . ‘ 4 « 
placed at 160,742,261 pound Latest quota Tires February 30%@ «31 
: Black, washed 10 @ .10% March 320%@ .81% 
tions follow Black, unwashed 08%@ .08% April-May 314%@ .31\% 
CORD Black selected tires th. .08%@ .09 First Latex, crepe spot 30%@ .81% 
, Dark Gray hb. .12%@ .13 Amber Crepe, No. 2 2914@ .29% 
Peeler, carded, 23/5/ . > 2 = Light G It 18144 131 : —- 2 = -“—" “ool, 
nape “we : °° th 13144 44) 41g! ray }o AOR @ 1d Amber Crepe, No. 3 29 @ .29% 
Peeler, carded, 23/4/3 i 2@ «Ce 2 Whit tb 16 @ 151 " : oe% 
Peeler, carded, 13/3/3 Td i0 @ .4l = : :. - 4 fa Amber Crepe, No. 4 284%4@_ .28% 
Sealer carded, 18/3/38 » 41 @ 42 Truck, Heavy Gravity 1h. .07H%@ .08 Brown Crepe, Rolled 25 @ 25% 
Egyptian anded 23/5/38 th 54 @ BG Truck, Light Gravity TD. .08%@ .08% Brown Crepe, Clean, thin 29 @ .29% 
ay eet“ e+ Sy dy - r -_- , om ‘rene. Specky 92 G 9R1/ 
Egyptian, « mbed, 23/5/3 Db 60 @ 62 Miscellaneous Lr Nd : ag ope ky ~ = 1 = 4 
. si at 4 per ral ot 
CHAFERS Mechanical Blends th 07 .08 — a S : 
Carded American, §& <« Ib 37 @ .38 Red Ib 144@ 15 
Carded American, 10 « Ib i0 @ lil : Paras 
Carded American, 12 0 i so @ Up-river Fine .25144@ .25% 
Carded American, 14 « 1 a7 @ 8 Scrap Rubber Up-river Medium .21%4.@ .21% 
LENO BREAKER , Up-river Coarse 19%,@ .20 
Carded American, 8% « mb. 40 @ -4l The scrap rubber market has experienced Acre Bolivian, fine > = 
Carded American, 10% o Th 0 @ 41 Caucho Ball, Upper 20 a 20% 
SQUARE WOVEN a sharp drop in demand due to the sudden Islands, fine Ye oe 
Carded American, 17% oz. ; : fall in crude rubber prices. Dealers are 
23-11 ply i. 43 @ Ab Pager Centrals— 
Carded American, 17% oz. finding it difficult to get reclaimers interested 
» 10-5 ply t» 87 @ .39 ‘ bad Is Li © } ? . Central, scrap 19 @ .19% 
; at present levels with crude rubber selling Eemeraldas 19 @ 19% 
. . around 30 cents. A drop in practically all Guayule, washed and dried @ .29 
- . . 
Sheetings grades of scrap since last week has not Balata— 

Sheetings have enjoyed a good demand _ materially improved buying interest. Latest Block, Colombia 33 @— 
in the last two weeks although prices have prices follows: Block, Cuidad 39 @ — 
not reflected the improved tone of the cotton — to an "7 

: Auto tire peelings ton 37.00 @37.50 
market generally and have remained steady standard White auto ton 65.00 @67.50 LONDON MARKET 
at the prices last quoted. Late quotations on Mixed auto ton 26 50 @27.00 Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Buyers 
; Bicycle tires ton 27.00 @30.00 Spot . 14%@ _ .14%d 
the leading grades used in the rubber indus Clean solid truck tires ton 26.00 @27.00 February 14%@ .14%d 
, Boots and shoes tb. 015%@ .01% March | %@ .147 

2, = 1 ‘ Marc 144%@ _ .14%d 
try are as follows . Arctics, trimmed Ib 01%@ .01% April-June 15 @ _ .15%d 
40-inch 2 yard yd 12%@ 13 Arctics, untrimmed tbh. 01 @ 0114 
40-inch 2.85-yvard yd l fa 11% Inner tubes, No. 1 Th. 08%@ 08%, 
40-inch 38.15-yvar yd 12%4 12% Inner tubes, No. 2, compounded 05%@ .05% SINGAPORE MARKET 
40-inch 3.60-yard yd 10 @ 10% Inner tubes, Red Ib. 074%@ .07% 
40-inch 3.75-yard yd O8S\@ .08% Air Brake Hose ton 40.00 @42.50 Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Sellers 
40-inch 4.25-yard yd 074 @ 07% Rubber Hose ton 18.00 @20.00 Spot 144%@ .14% 
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‘ered “In Business Since 1888” f 
the AKRON, OHIO Akron, Ohio 
an- d 
ment ' — 
1 the - 
a | RUBBER 
eve- 
so | EMBOSSING CALENDERS 
eavy | Ss l ) / P H i ) R For Artificial Leather, Oil Cloth, | 
taled ' Carriage and Automobile Covers 
ssion | bax 
_ ‘7 ~ 
over | “TIRE” BRAND , —— “TUBE” BRAND DRYING MACHINES 
ation —— $ ¥ saiatak atti 
since a — with Copper or tinned iron Cylinders for Cotton | 
‘ther 99 44 % 100% Ducks, Drills and Sheetings 
nded 
ther vinceal ay 
h as STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. of TEXAS The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
rec- Petroleum Building Houston, Texas OFFICE, No. 83 EXCHANGE PLACE 
also Sales ) 111 W. Washington St. 1531 W. 25th St. 452 Lexington Ave. | PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
sent Offices Chicago Cleveland New York | 
tates | = —— 
),000 
“DURO” BRAN 
irket — a . DUR BRA D 
31 
31 | 
31% 
31:2 Washed and dry, ready for compounding. Invaluable in conjunction with 
(29% ‘ . oa 8 . 
2914 Plantation Rubbers and Reclaims as an aid in Compounding. 
-28% ° ° — 
25% Especially useful in all Friction Stocks. 
28% 
.50 
CONTINENTAL RUBBER CO., OF NEW YORK 
- 1775 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
21% 
.20 
201 
MR. PAUL CLAY SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 
19% Well-known economist of Moody’s THe RuBBer AGE, 
2 ae a a 250 West 57th St., New York. 
one us: 
“The splendid statistical You may enter a subscription for the undersigned to receive THE RUBBER AGE 
aac p- THE RUBBER twice each month for one year, starting with the next issue and including com- 
— AGE ought ‘ pn sontinn plete indexes as they are published during the term of the subscription. Remit- 
pater of 7. othes tania tance gy eae with the schedule printed below on receipt 
publications blush with oes ee = = 
shame. I admire and Cc — 
an appreciate it.” ompany or Individual.. 
Aad We know you will agree if you Local Address......... uals oye adie nh Sate A SU ae er ese oleh ea 
tg study our = statistical section, 
—_ which is brought up to date in CI cis nis ees eeosesmbeeess Seer a RR er ee ae 
every issue. One year’s subscrip- ‘TIRCCRIP N RATES: $2 rear—@2 50 ada, $3 in Foreiz 
' tion costs only $2.00. The blank SUBSCRIPTION RATES: oe $2.50 in Canada, $3 in Foreign 
herewith is for your convenience. ’ 
1454 
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LATE RUBBER CHEMICAL PRICES 


Accelerators — Colors — Softeners— Compounding Materials 


Beg ED activ 
helped 


has 


ity on the part of all rubber manufacturers 


rubber 


FEBRUARY 20, 1928 





chemical and compounding producers to 








chemicals to the industry. 


A few price reduction 


This condition indicates a healthy movement of all grades of rubber 
s, namely on Thio- 


maintain the high level of shipments which characterized the market carbanilide and Calcined Magnesia and the introduction of a new 
in January and early this month. Reports from Akron state that anti-oxidant have featured the market in the past fortnight. The 
higher “tickets” are in effect in most of the tire plants in that district anti-oxidant, Resistox, is said to be especially effective in stocks 
with Goodyear making 60,000 tires and 64,000 tubes daily and both containing DPG where it gives greatly increased resistance to 
Goodrich and Firestone producing close to 35,000 tires each day. oxidation. 
ACCELERATORS Lithophone, Azolith tb. 06%@ .06% Acids, Fatty 
Organic Lithopone, Vanolith Ib. 6%Q@ — | Stearex Ib. 10 @ .14 
~ we Ib. 70 @ «80 Titanox . : Md. 10 @ 10% | Stearic, single pressed ....Ib. 10 @ .ll 
A-ll Ib. 76 @ .90 _ Cal. Base Pigment bb. 10 @ .10% Double pressed Ib. 11%@ .12 
A-l6 ID. 65 @ = a yee Process | Alkalies 
A-19 Ib. 5 @ .90 merican Azo: : Caustic soda, 76% cwt. 3.76 3.91 
A-20 Ib. 60 @ .76 ZZZ (lead free) Tb. 064%@ .07 Soda ash, 58% ‘om cwt. ake 1.45 
Aldehyde ammonia, crystals . Ib. 66 @ .70 - en 7 Tb. 06% @ .07% Oils 
Aniline oil, drums, F inc xi e—Fr renc > rocess Castor, No. 3 bbls. Ib. 13% e 
f.o.b. works Ib. 15 @ 16% | White seal Ib. 1%@ — | Corn, crude, bbls. Ib. ge il 
Crylene Ib. m7@e-— | Green seal Ib. 10%@ — refined Ib. ll @ .11% 
paste Ib. 5 ¢@ — nas Red Seal 0o%@ — Cottonseed, crude -0844@ 08% 
Di-Ortho-Tolylguanidine Ib. 80 @ «dO Y ellows ; | Cycline gal. 27 @ .34 
Diphenylguanidine lb. 64 @ .68 Chrome : Ib. 17 @ .20 | Degras tb. 04%@ .04% 
Ethylidene aniline Ib. 60 @ .b0 Ocher, French medium ....Ib. 034%@ .06 Fiuxrite tb. 06 @ .06 
Excellerex Ib. 45 @ .40 domestic Ib. 01%@ .02 Glycerine, C.P. drums fb. 26 @ .26% 
Formaldehyde Aniline Ib 36 @ 38 | Linseed, Raw C.L. bbl. Ib. -09%@ .10 
Grasselerator 102 Ib. 624@q@_ .bi'% COMPOUNDING MATERIALS Palm Lagos Ib. 07% @ 07% 
Grasselerator 652 ib. 4456 @ 4.60 Niger tb. 07™%@ .08 
Grasselerator 808 Db. 106 @ 1.86 Aluminum Flake ton 21.85 @24.50 Vansulol ib. 10%@ — 
Grasselerator 833 m. 150 @ 1.76 Ammonia carbonate Ib. 10%@ .12 Para-Flux gal. 17 @-— 
Heptene Ib. 54 @ — Asbestine ton 14.75 @18.00 Peanut, domestic, crude fb. 12 @ .12% 
Hexamethylene-tetramine Ib. 624%@ .67% Barium carbonate Ib. 084% @ _ .05 Petrolatum, white tb. 08%@ 09 
Lithex Ib. 18 @ .20 Barium Dust oo * 06 .06 amber tb. 08% @ .04 
Methylenedianilide Ib. 388 @ .40 Barytes southern off-color, ..ton 12.00 @18.00 dark amber tb. 08% @ .08% 
Monex ® 3825 @ — Western prime white ton 23.00 @ — | Pine, steam distilled tb. 67 @ .69 
Oxynone Ib 68 @ .90 imported ton 27.00 @36.00 Rapseed, refined gal. 80 @ .82 
Para-Nitrosodimethylaniline, : Basofor Ib. 024%4@ — Rosin, first rectified gal. 5 @— 
f.o.b. works Ib. 92 @_ .96 Blacks second rectified gal. 5 @— 
Piperidine-Piperidyldithio- Arrow “‘Aerfloted’”’ Ib. 08 12 Resins and Pitches 
Carbamate ........ - Dm 446 @ 4.60 Bone Black ..... . Ib. 05%@ .11 Pitch, Burgundy tb. 064@ .07% 
R & H 40 Ib. 50 @_ .56 Carbon, compressed — * 07%@ .11% coal tar gal. 05% .06 
R & H 560 tb. 50 @_ «.55 Carbon, uncompressed Ib. 07 @ .1l pine, 200 Ib. gr. wt... bbl. 9.00 @10.00 
Bafex ib. 1.20 @ 1.25 Drop Black ‘ tb. 06 @ .10 Rosin, grade K, 280 Ib. bb! 999 @ — 
Tensilac, No. 39 tb. 55 @ .60 Lamp Black adie 12 @ .40 Pigmentar gal. 33 @ .Al 
Tensilac, No. 41 Ib. 656 @ _ .70 Micronex bd. 08 @ .12 | Tar Retort, 50 gal. bbl. 18.00 @14.00 
Thermlo F tb. 50 @ 5 Velvetex carbon tb. 04 @ 07 Solvents 
Thiocarbanilide, drums ih 25%@ _.26! Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works ....1b. 4 @g@ — | Acetone, pure tb. 144@ — 
Thionex ® 825 @ — | Carrara filler tb. 01% @ .02 | Alcohol denatured, 
Trimene tb. 16% @ — Catalpo (fact.) tb. 2 @— No. 1 bbls. gal. 37%@ .44% 
base tb. 1.20 @ 1.86 Chalk ton 12.00 @14.00 | Benzol, 90% gal. 23 @— 
Triphenylguanidine tb. 65 @ _ .70 Clay, China, domestic ton 8.00 @ 9.00 pure 22 @— 
Vulcanex tb. 82 @ .86 Aerfloted Suprex ton 9.00 @20.00 Carbon bisulphide tb. 054%@ .06% 
Vulcone rb. -70 g -T4 Mineral Flour, Carbon tetrachloride 06%@ .07% 
Vulcanol Tm. 1.06 1.08 ¢. l. fob mine ton 20.00 @23.00 Motor gasoline, 
Z a8 tr. 1 @ 1.00 Tensulite 15.00 —_— steel bbls. gal. 17 @— 
Inorganie Glues, extra white tb. 20 @ .24 Naptha, V. M. & P. gal. 14@e@a— 
Lead, sublimed blue tr. 084%@ 08% medium white Tb. 20 @ .24 Turpentine, spirits gal 57%@ 58% 
Lead, white Ib 10%@ .12% common bone tr. 14 @ .16 wood gal. 43 @ 
Litharge, domestic Ib 09 @ .09% Magnesia, carbonate tD. 08%@ .11 Waxes 
Magnesia, calcined, q Mica, powdered ton 90.00 @100.00 Beeswax th. 56 @ .58 
light per 100 tb 5.35 @ 5.45 Rotten Stone (powdered) tb. 02%@ .04% Carnauba tb. 40 @ .50 
heavy per 100 Ib $8.65 @ 3.75 Soapstone, powdered ton 15.00 @22.00 Ceresin, white Th. 13 @ “14 
Starch, powdered ewt. 38.80 @ 3.70 Montan, crude th. .07 @ 07% 
COLORS a . domestic = 12.00 , Ozokerite, black TD. 20 @ — 
elvetex . ° 04 0 reen a 
Biche (See Compounding Materials) Witten. coumasdiad —* "85 @ 100 oe le be 26 @ .30 
_— tb. 33 @ | = cliffstone ewt. = @ a RSL Mold Solution gal. .75 @ .100 
iaemmeninn ~ 08 @ 35 Superfine ton 1 0 @12.00 
U Witco ton 12.00 @ — ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Browns en . seer ae 
a tb. 0 @ .12% Wood pulp XXX ton 45.00 @ — 
Umber, Turkey tb 04%@ .07 Wood pulp X ton 26.00 @ — Guten »% 782 @ 2 
moee, . Zine Carbonate tb. 10 @ .12 Neozone 1b. 40@Q-— 
Greens Oxynone th. 68 @ .90 
Chrome, light Bb. = @ - Resistox th 60 @ .70 
7 ) ( . 
medium m 29 @ 3 MINERAL RUBBER Stabilite . > 6 @ — 
Chromium Oxide, bb! th 28 @ .32 Genasco (factory) ton 50.00 @52.00 VGB Ib. 55 @ .66 
Reds Montezuma, solid ton 28.00 @86.00 7 7 
Antimony Montezuma, granulated ton 82.00 @42.00 SUBSTITUTES 
crimson, 16/17 tr. 40 @a-— Paradura ton 62.50 @65.00 Black tb. 08 @ .14 
sulphur free TD. 50 @ «52 Pioneer, MR, solid ton 42.00 @45.00 White th. 10 @ 16 
golden 16/17 F.S. TD. 16 @ .26 Pioneer-granulated ton 52.00 @55.00 Brown tb. 0 @ 15 
Indian English (dom.) . i. 08 @ .10 Robertson, MR, solid ton 34.00 @80.00 ae ; 
Oximony tr. 34@ — M.R. (gran) ton 38.00 @80.00 VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
cuwe Conse ~~ & ° " Sulphur Chloride (drums) ... Ib 08%@ .06 
° . ry - . 72 . 
«eae am R. 14 @ 118 SOFTENERS Sulphur flour, 
Venetian red th. 02 @ .06 Acids Superfine bags cwt. 2.20 @ 2.80 
Vermillion. quicks{lver Nitric, 36 degrees ewt. 5.00 @ 5.25 Superfine, bbls. ewt. 2.55 @ 3.10 
English bi) 1.85 @ 1.95 Sulphuric, 60 degrees ton 10.50 @11.50 100% pure, refined, 
Whites 66 degrees ton 15.00 @16.00 bags ewt. 2.60 @ 3.15 
Lithophone, Akcolith TH. .063/5@ .06 Tartaric, crystals tr. 31%@ — bbls. ewt. 2.95 @ 3.50 
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CRUDE RUBBER SECTION GASOLINE 
eon estimated total of 46,243 tons output from both the United States and 
covering January imports of crude PLAN OF THE SECTION Canada. 


rubber indicate that arrivals are continuing 
in fair quantities in spite of heavy stocks 
already on hand. The figures of the Rubber 


Association of America and raised to equal 


K)0 percent show a new record high for 
stocks on hand in the United States aggre- 
gating 110,244 tons. The consumption of 


crude rubber also jumped during January, 
reflecting the activity in the manufacturing 
industry which is particularly great in tire 
demand from the automobile producers. The 
total crude rubber consumption reached 34,403 
tons for the past month as against the ex- 
ceptionally low figure of 25,492 tons in De- 
cember. London stocks have shown a slight 
Changes in the 
have 


decrease but are still high. 


automobile production figures been 


made to include a grand total of monthly 


The statistics included in this section 
have been chosen for their constant im- 
portance to the rubber industry. The 
tables are reprinted in the same relative 
position in every issue, each table being 
kept current by the addition of new figures 
as soon as they become available. The 
section accordingly affords the most up-to- 
date, complete and convenient statistical 
service in the industry. 
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Market quotations on crude rubber took a 
tumble during the fortnight and under heavy 
bearish pressure and in the face of various 
market factors broke sharply. Spot dropped 
within the last two weeks from 37 to around 
Cotton 


a fairly 


30 cents for smoked ribbed sheets. 
prices have improved and present 
steady market. 

December production in tires and tubes 
was a disappointment and failed so far to 
register the from the 
automobile companies in the way of original 


increased demand 
equipment. 

Latest figures covering imports and ex- 
ports of rubber in the leading markets with 
the totals for the last year are included in 
the appropriate tables in this section. 








U. S. Imports and 


of Crude Rubber 


Exports 





U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


(Rubber Association of America statistics raised to 
100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 





























D 
7-——— Gross Imports, Re-exports aH r Figures on Monthly Basis ~ 
Average verage 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Soceead Sreee 5 Jan. 5,045 16,938 30,106 29,058 29,638 32,196 31,518 34,403 
Total Value Total Value Feb. 5,955 14,767 30,149 25,736 29,761 31,186 30,187 
Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long Mar. 9,190 21,408 36,629 28,885 33,498 32,936 36,141 
E ons C 
YEARS Ton Value Cents Tons alue Cents Tons Ase. 13,084 19,294 29,085 27,129 384,139 32,696 35,871 
1921 185,394 73,772,677 17.76 5,716 2,414,924 18.86 179,678 May 16023 23.246 36.155 25.845 35,822 29,364 34,592 
1922 801,076 101,848,188 15.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296,267 June 16142 31.713 24.272 22,753 35,822 28,598 33,801 
1923 $09,144 185,060,304 26.72 8,772 5,672,319 28.87 300,872 
1924 $28,056 174,231,381 28.71 10,809 6,057,637 26.28 817,747 July 18,310 24,522 17,685 23,396 36,053 27,577 29,219 
1925 $96,642 429,705,014 48.36 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 $81,815 Aug. 23,649 29,361 20,359 28,982 35,909 34,533 33,460 
1926 418,338 505,817,807 54.63 17,671 22,470,588 656.77 395,667 Sept. 16,705 24,410 17,594 31,497 31,691 382,904 27,214 
1927 425,142 388,998,697 35.59 27,775 24,735,488 39.77 403,472 
1926: Oct. 16,814 26,881 21,321 31,520 29,047 29,836 26,790 
Jan. 42,404 72,528,151 76.36 2,084 3,747,505 80.28 40,320 Nov. 14,105 24,950 20,437 27,289 28,853 28,080 26,792 
Feb. $2,865 58,738,370 79.78 1,480 2,280,168 71.17 31,435 Dec. 15,482 25,070 21,902 27,199 28,748 26,293 25,492 
Mar. 42,152 70,589,581 74.76 1,836 2,785,234 66.51 40,316 > = - 
Apr. 84,544 48,742,539 62.99 1,128 1,605,098 63.58 $3,416 Totals 170,504 282,560 305,694 328,769 388,481 866,149 371,027 
= Si Seu SS i is Se Se . Figures on Quarterly Basis 
‘ Peeing ; grit! + Quarter 1921 1922 1928 1924 1925 1926 1927 
July 35,820 388,061,470 41.20 1,554 1,748,854 60.09 34,266 Jan./Mar. 96,776 87,609 95,268 94,301 99,216 
Aug. 27,400 24,670,752 40.21 1,818 1,839,568 45.88 26,082 Apr./June 65,468 127,860 89,498 75,674 104,099 87,109 108,242 
Sept $7,112 382,625,032 39.02 1,487 1,519,870 47.20 35,675 July/Sept. 55,621 88,818 99,498 98,798 89,893 
Oct. 29,883 25,800,488 388.50 1,866 1,316,270 48.02 27,967 Oct. /Dec. 105,962 155,067 68,617 92,656 85,789 83,212 
Nov 38,925 34,661,631 39.97 1,482 1,820,461 42.00 37,443 anne widens wien came 
Dec. 87,754 $88,261,866 39.33 1,904 1,841,805 438.16 $5,850 Totals 171,425 282,427 $05,507 889,752 884,644 858,415 
1927 
Jan. 43,340 86,753,719 87.99 1,526 1,444,734 42.22 41,814 Note—The Rubber Association estimates its monthly rubber consumption 
Feb. 28,838 23,110,257 86.41 2,451 2,277,297 41.47 25,887 figures to be 90 per cent complete. Up until 1925 the quarterly figures were 
Mar $5,514 28,698,026 86.07 2,768 8,249,665 52.50 82,751 likewise estimated to be 90 per cent complete; beginning with 1925 an esti- 
Apr 46,202 37,284,806 86.15 1,575 1,428,425 40.45 44,627 mate of 92 per cent completeness has been used. These estimates have been 
May 86,543 30,998,657 387.87 2,782 2,501,562 41.74 33,761 used in raising the figures in this table to 100 per cent. The quarterly 
June 883.045 27,833,770 36.28 1,775 1,550,592 388.99 81.270 figures are generally regarded as the most authentic; the monthly figures 
July 87,678 31,678,259 387.58 1,958 1,560,858 35.58 35,720 ™ay be accepted as preliminary. 
Aug. $2,810 26,396,904 36.59 1,809 1,382,768 $4.49 $1,001 
Sept. $3,301 23,852,857 $3.73 8,500 8,036,929 $4.91 29,801 
Oct. $0,184 22,163,044 $2.77 2,513 yorete a igo , 
ov. $8113  27.089.129 $1.67 2.468 2.014.196 36.48 36, R bbe I d th U S 
Dee. 30.696 22.183.601 32.26 2,654 2,245,754 37.7 28,042 u t invoicea to e ° ° 
P a 87.583 29,147,422 34.67 (Reported by American Consuls—Quantities in Long Tons) 
Feb. During the From Br. From From Dutch From London 
Mar. Week Ended Malaya Ceylon EastIndies & Liverpool Total 
Apr. December 10 5,014 709 2,890 635 9,248 
May December 17 5,395 565 1,801 1,789 9,550 
June December 24 5,483 1,030 1,487 1,229 9,229 
July December 31 4,810 719 1,988 268 7,785 
Aug. January 7 4,569 357 1,828 158 6,912 
Sept. January 14 4,546 475 1,200 302 6,523 
Oct. January 21 4,654 1,290 2,518 608 9,070 
Nov. January 28 4,469 420 975 212 6,076 
Dec. February 4 3,733 948 1,779 668 7,128 
*Official estimates based on arrivals at New York and Boston. February 11 4,994 733 1,089 1,155 7,971 
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. oe = wee sue } (New York Market) 
"2\aSSa SISVISSA995R2 LISSleeseies & | ———Average Price per Pound for Years 1910-1921—— 
~ * “ ns _—e | Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents 
ee a) ” “ - 
iparaaee fae mie ianeee Sivan it meennee 1910 206.60 1914 65.33 1918 60.15 
—a° 7 ” ee Se eee eee |} 1911 141.30 1915 65.85 1919 48.70 
Sai lle _ |] 1912 121.60 1916 72.50 1920 36.30 
o RRA RR z SES SS _SRSE LR SZ |} 1918 82.04 1917 72.23 1921 16.36 
'woaa:= ‘ > Hea Ss ’ > a-~« Cc ‘ Sa ot S 
2aD*A > ¥~) TTT 7 OF Se oO ono rt =o moW~ + oO | o ine ac 
; _——Average Monthly Price per Pound Since 1922——~ 
+4 =e “eae Fre an SRK * & | 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
a1 a I ae ol lwwooce ce | + ° || Months Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
, | Jan. 18.82 32.73 25.86 36.71 79.50 38.75 40.25 
> eS a FEL We ci || Feb. 16.12 35.14 25.29 36.01 62.25 38.25 
'|228 SS2SS3S393S3 135 mawee | nee * || Mar. 14.53 34.21 22.83 41.00 59.00 41.04 
E ott ? 28 Sot ot ye x ¥ Apr. 15.99 $2.48 22.51 43.64 51.25 40.86 
5S "S32 | % S33 1331293 SSSSS82S | 88 || May 15.25 27.89 18.89 58.47 47.75 40.76 
A ating ; , : a || June 15.11 26.88 18.81 77.26 42.50 87.25 
— a 1 an J - _- r , x ! 
~ 3 4 , rea aenueeniae® seniwa #- . : | July 14.67 26.10 22.1 103.16 41.03 $4.44 
x 372s" PPV VS TS wow ive [ore as || ‘Aug. 13.93 28.84 26.17 82.99 38.50 85.12 
py | Sept 14.44 28.95 27.56 88.88 11.00 57 
nh . ‘ena ‘ 1.9.92 - : * tot te x, . es 
> oa oy OO & 1aococowvn 2 =~ _ | — 
e “=|83333 $33 133239982 SSSSSS2SR as | Oct 19.78 26.98 $1.13 98.01 42.50 
¥ : . i] Nov 23.88 27.14 $4.33 04.80 38.50 
~ Pete 3 re x ee Dec 27.42 26.60 37.88 98.51 88.25 
- ians ; - 12 ” 
= ‘ ce i taal x . A verage - 
ia on 2 eo sene « * for Year 17.50 29.45 26.20 72.46 18.50 2 
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AND AFLOAT 


1927 
121,484 


1928 
151,500 
133,352 
135,340 


131,720 
138,744 
136,483 


139,056 
137,085 
135,793 


140,256 
138,110 


je Vhe Rubber Age 
8 February 25, 1928 
Stock of Crude Rubber in the U. S. 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 
] At -—ON HAND —, ——AFLOAT—_—, -—— ON HAND 
End of 1926 1927 1928 1926 1927 1928 1926 
Jan. 55,198 76,172 110,244 46,296 45,312 41,256 100,434 
™ Feb. 58,035 91,186 46,935 42,166 104,970 
s March 61,822 85,740 43,567 49,600 105,389 
5 
0 April 55,261 92,757 41,905 38,963 97,166 
0 May 64,360 94,563 40,303 44,181 104,663 
6 June 60,460 89,250 40,907 47,233 101,367 
. } July 64,900 98,469 38,062 40,587 102,962 
8 Aug. 60,870 96,148 37,360 40,937 98,230 
. Sept. 62,078 97,829 42,464 37,966 105,542 
' Oct. 64,089 97,452 52,930 42,804 117,919 
Nov. 69,385 101,034 47,311 37,076 116,696 
Dec. 72,520 100,130 52,020 47,938 


(Rubber Association of America figures raised to 100%.) 


124,540 148,068 








' i Stock of Crude Rubber in London 


(No. of tons in Wharves and Warehouses, including Latex) 









































At end of: 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
Jan. 19,300 56,5738 67,252 78,498 57,460 27,172 9,994 54,994 
Feb. 18,329 59,439 67,623 70,483 56,732 23,425 10,004 58,826 
Mar. 18,969 63,913 66,670 63,488 55,647 18,104 18,127 63,055 
Apr. 20,072 68,759 68,637 58,770 54,559 12,949 18,773 66,897 
May 20,921 70,403 70,146 54,439 51,615 5,895 20,384 67,169 
June 22,517 69,408 71,597 51,050 61,115 5,318 28,984 63,902 
t July 25,346 71,065 71,515 49,987 52,073 4,258 27,727 68,717 
‘ Aug. 30,674 73,211 72,112 58,427 49,700 4,619 30,165 64.491 
Sept. 85,504 72,175 54,523 44,011 5,453 35,077 68,236 
Oct. 41,743 69,229 58,891 387,523 5,086 42,1388 69,569 
Nov. 45,550 70,786 60,074 33,593 3,869 44,057 67,050 
Dec. 50,652 69,792 60,246 29,488 5,697 48,918 
At End of Recent Weeks 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday 
1927 
July 63,917 64,163 63,511 62,819 63,626 
August 64,177 64,557 64,842 64,259 
September 65,162 66,148 66,664 67,253 
§ October 68,519 70,167 70,916 70,060 69,551 
November 69,660 69,501 69,850 67,318 -— 
December 65,869 66,011 64,761 63,397 63,207 
1928 
January 64,360 65,524 65,450 66,285 
February 65,909 64,945 63,769 
March 
April 
May 
June 
Rubber in Singapore and Penang 
(Stocks held by Dealers—Quantities in Long Tons) 
End of 1926 1927 1928 End of 1926 1927 1928 
Jan. 16,726 25,440 25,868 July 23,101 22,558 - - 
Feb. 13,653 26,766 Aug. 23,362 25,764 —- 
Mar. 18,389 27,844 - Sept. 25,997 25,178 
Apr. 16,328 24,543 Oct. 26,614 25,790 - 
May 16,967 25,133 Nov. 25,486 28,369 
June 19,416 21,898 Dec. 26,443 25,798 — 
Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Total Balloons Total Balloons 
1922 16,297,735 0.0 1925 26,001,664 66.8 
1923 28,140,620 0.6 1926 24,199,524 78.8 
1924 21,863,311 19.7 1927 19,700,008 79.1 
1927 1928 
July 1,679,587 84.4 January 
August 1,825,905 80.2 February 
September 1,727,122 wee March 
October 1,354,924 81.4 April 
November 838,591 67.8 May 
December 1,134,421 80.0 June 
U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
(In Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
MONTHS 1924 1925 1926 1927 
January 11,918,000 14,386,000 17,582,000 17,888,000 
February 9,626,000 18,210,000 15,814,000 18,240,000 
March 10,961,000 14,890,000 19,302,000 22,464,000 
April 14,588,000 19,018,000 20,848,000 28,371,000 
May 15,889,000 26,459,000 24,213,000 26,579,000 
June 16,421,000 20,724,000 23,808,000 27,799,000 
July 18,610,000 22,879,000 24.752,000 29,784,000 
August 19,825,000 22,323,000 26,912,000 29,779,000 
September 16,871,000 20,177,000 22,929,000 28,409,000 
October 18,029,000 19,826,000 28,973,000 25,497,000 
November 16,607,000 18,024,000 20,618,000 24,400,000 
December 15,663,000 17,954,000 21,419,000 23,718,000 
TOTAL 185,008,000 —-223,865,000 «262,165,000 «297,928,000 





Production 
Shipments 
Inventory? 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


Apr. 
May 
June 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Production 
Shipments 
Inventory” 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


Apr. 
May 
June 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


(*) 


U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics 
(All Figures Represent Thousands) 

AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 

Figures for Recent Years 


1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
40,932 45,259 51,633 60,845 61,237 64,439 
39,987 45,204 50,120 59,262 59,002 64,059 
6,132 5,772 7,427 8,142 10,456 10,264 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 
4,740 4,687 4,965 4,013 2,974 4,932 7,949 9,947 10,482 
4,908 4,865 56,095 8,924 8,436 4,458 8,928 11,164 11,075 
5,276 5,456 6,276 4,657 4,561 5,701 9,510 12,004 11,688 
5,341 5,846 6,299 6,498 4,980 6,701 9,088 12,461 12,122 
5,467 5,023 6,151 5,954 5,211 5,657 8,611 12,348 12,462 
5,418 6,422 6,202 6,737 5,724 6,253 7,248 11,968 12,462 
5,587 4,950 6,087 6,298 6,837 5,978 6,421 10,592 11,826 
5,607 5,872 5,752 4,760 6,744 6,893 7,261 9,782 10,721 
5,007 6,706 4,822 4,569 6,040 5,717 7,681 9,318 9,722 
4,505 5,108 4,773 5,580 4,544 4,799 6,670 9,917 9,665 
4,229 4,324 4,502 3,671 38,733 4,306 6,955 10,297 10,136 
4,760 4,688 4,497 3,601 4,718 4,165 8,142 10,456 10,264 
AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Figures for Recent Years 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
50,850 60,116 70,706 82,614 76,618 70,823 
49,673 59,072 68,016 81,004 71,591 72,896 
7,643 8,425 11,052 11,313 16,200 18,692 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 1925 1926 1927 
6,843 6,809 5,337 5,576 8,728 6,016 11,570 14,861 15,585 
6,889 6,825 6,658 4,971 8,736 6,120 138,023 17,090 16,075 
7,000 7,080 7,184 65,711 4,987 6,157 14,286 19,131 17,096 
6,851 6,554 7,373 6,704 5,051 6,359 18,618 20,674 17,801 
6,846 6,149 6,737 8,040 6,804 6,140 12,501 21,141 18,889 
6,942 6,171 6,806 9,082 6,898 6,882 10,409 20,243 17,858 
7,544 65,729 6,284 9,140 8,569 7,070 8,635 17,267 16,004 
7,618 7,424 6,480 6,928 9,579 7,983 9,271 15,462 14,664 
7,254 17,590 5,651 6,665 7,762 6,758 9,950 15,312 18,511 
6,612 6,208 5,065 7,845 5,474 5,024 8,726 15,929 138,539 
6.266 4,852 4,775 5,406 4,045 4,728 9,941 16,604 138,585 
6,999 5,277 4,969 4,991 5,468 4,712 11,313 16,200 18,692 


Rubber Association of America figures, raised to 100%. 
tion estimates its figures to be 75% representative or 


The Associa- 


complete when 


issued and that basis has been accepted when preparing the statistics 
in this table. 








(2) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 
Automobile Production 
r— United States—, —— Canada—— 
Total Passenger Trucks Total Passenger Trucks Grand 
Cars Cars Total 

1921 1,595,304 1,452,902 142,402 66,246 61,098 5,148 1,661,550 
1922 2,547,208 2,302,923 244,285 102,053 94,904 7,149 2,649,261 
1923 4,020,255 3,631,728 388,527 146,488 129,228 17,210 4,166,693 
1924 $8,600,918 3,203,049 397,869 135,246 117,765 17,481 3,736,164 
1925 4,265,704 3,760,459 505,245 161,389 189,311 22,078 4,427,093 
1926 4,298,799 3,808,753 490,046 205,092 164,483 40,609 4,503,891 

1927 
Jan. 238,926 199,650 39,276 15,376 745 3,631 254,302 
Feb. 304,758 264,171 40,587 18,655 ,826 3,829 323,413 
March 394,430 345,911 48,519 23,250 19,723 3,527 417,680 
April 404,743 857,009 47,734 24,611 20,890 3,721 429,354 
May 404,099 357,148 46,951 25,708 21,991 8,717 429,807 
June 321,959 278,728 43,231 19,208 16,470 2,738 341,167 
July 268,474 236,866 31,608 10,987 8,719 2,268 279,461 
Aug. 308,807 274,378 34,429 12,526 10,139 2,387 $21,333 
Sept. 260,420 226,440 33,980 11,262 8,681 2,581 271,682 
Oct. 219,712 183,041 36,671 7,791 6,236 1,555 227,503 
Nov. 134,381 109,742 24,639 6,617 5,173 1,444 140,998 
Dec. 133,178 105,784 27,394 3,435 2,277 1,158 136,613 
TOTAL 3,393,887 2,938,868 453,019 179,426 136,870 32,556 3,573,313 

1928 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Dec. 
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Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 


(Long Tons) 


—uem BRITISH MALAYA'——. 


DUTCH EAST INDIES* 


























Gross Exports British . 
Gross Minus India & Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 
Exports Imports Imports Ceylon? Burma’ wak* Borneo* Siam‘ Madura E. Coast D.E.L China*® Valley* Other* Total’ 
1923 252,016 70,482 181,584 $9,971 6,416 6,705 4,237 1,718 32,930 46,344 67,822 5,067 16,765 7,856 406,955 
1924 259,706 108,524 151,182 39,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 54,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9,065 429,366 
1925 316,825 158,022 158,803 49,566 10,082 5,424 6,377 5,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 13,797 617,523 
1926 
Jar 10,452 10,237 20,215 4,246 1,273 416 472 289 4,110 6,239 8,165 866 1,284 1,805 49,380 
Feb. 80,440 8,306 22,134 5,120 725 488 450 253 4,524 5,717 6,854 554 2,769 1,978 51,556 
Mar $5,012 14,800 20,212 5,177 1,113 792 561 418 4,527 5,566 11,984 573 2,126 1,899 54,948 
Apr. 23,727 10,565 13,162 3,766 590 679 374 293 4,226 4,598 6,285 410 2,318 1,529 38,230 
May $1,231 10,604 20,627 8,944 691 927 410 279 4,440 5,358 8,737 502 1,353 1,464 48,732 
June 80,624 11,764 18,860 4,208 452 779 512 275 4,444 6,125 10,614 549 1,213 1,279 49,310 
July 8 824 280 13,544 4,422 938 911 498 439 4,618 5,612 13,112 1,521 1,565 1,148 48,328 
Aug 34,625 3,595 21,030 5, 666 521 890 476 316 4,132 5,699 10,390 378 1,888 1,097 52,483 
Se} 5,913 4,972 21,941 6,015 651 888 689 457 4.065 6,568 11,391 681 2,156 822 56,324 
Oo 19.36 203 24,164 5,672 634 805 47 385 4,058 6,998 11,491 661 1,904 1,023 58,268 
No 34,302 01 22,101 4,228 1,110 685 547 285 3,988 5,816 9,422 718 1,911 1,259 52,070 
Dec 36,811 1,716 22,095 6,498 1,176 895 617 338 5,054 7,117 12,786 790 3,821 714 61,901 
391,328 243 240,085 58,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 52,186 71,413 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,530 
1927 ee 
Jan 34,946 14,995 19,951 6.697 921 959 685 804 4.187 6,706 10,690 941 2,885 981 50,504 
Feb 27,528 11,607 ] 3,571 1,469 552 445 360 4,078 6,526 10,535 675 2,082 1,098 47,312 
Mar 41,346 17,464 7,142 1,124 997 639 432 5,65 7,004 12,905 733 3,203 1,791 60,009 
Apr 9 041 8.069 15,972 3,349 723 984 452 526 1,666 5,531 10,197 557 2,374 1,495 46,826 
May 41.393 15,49 15,902 3,124 760 786 415 348 5,430 5,529 13,410 586 2,431 1,207 49,928 
June b2,¢ 14,70€ 17,901 3,348 856 1,100 539 409 1,818 5,518 9,109 772 1,030 1,706 47,106 
July 23,947 , 69 11,250 4,018 827 859 500° 333 1,771 6,142 11,566 519 1,713 1,115 *43.613 
Aug 10,371 5 13,266 5.357 688 1,133 500° 546 1,355 6,682 12,440 716 2,004 969 *48 656 
Sept 1,835 ) 17,740 4,911 479 645 500° 498 3,635 5,957 9,853 497 2,474 1,213 *48,402 
Oct 9, S4é “ 14,045 5,245 802 72 500* 542 3.811 7,755 13,633 775 2,704 1,155* *51,687 
Ni 4 é 8,41 4,464 1,277 1,241 500° 600 4,127 6,587 14,395 683 2,547 1,196*  *46,034 
De 2,18 ‘ 4,130 1,395 946 500° 664 5,768 7,878 13,438 1,191 3,321 1,042* *54,588 
88,56 $5¢ 11,321 10,923 6,075* 5.562 55,297 77.815 142,171 8.645 28,768 14,968 605.468 
(‘) Mayalan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported rubber exported as latex is not included which on a basis of 3% pounds 
rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1923, 1,008 tons 1924, 2,289 tons 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on 1925, and about 60 tons in 1926. (*) Calculated from official import statistics 
a basis of 34% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1928, 1,117 in f principal consuming countries, viz., United States, United Kingdom, 
1924, 8,618 in 1925, and 8,263 in 1926. (*) Ceylon Chamber of Com- France, Germany, Italy, Belgium and Netherlands. This figure includes 
merce statistics until 1926 rubber exported as latex is not included— guayule rubber. (*) This total includes the third column for British 
such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons in 19238, 98 tons 1924, 6 tons Malaya, “Gross Exports minus Imports,” and all the figures shown for the 
1925, and about 20 tons in 1926 (*) Official statistics. (*) Imports into ‘ther territories. *Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown im- 


Penang (*°) Exports from “Other D.E.1.” are chiefly mediately it becomes available. 


Singapore and 
which is reduced about one-third in weight by remilling; 


wet native rubber 








Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 


(Long Tons) 








Austra- Scandi- Czecho- 

United United France Canada Japan Russia lia Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia World 

States* Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (ac) Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abcdf) (g) (abcd) Total 
i919 236,977 42,671 17,685 5,584 6,395 9,763 9,894 75 1,002 8,995 2,771 3,149 2,418 9 342,378 
1920 248,762 56,844 13,885 11,890 11,746 5,297 6,123 62 1,815 3,840 6,510 2,292 2,008 567 370,641 
1921 179,678 42,087 15,185 21,920 8,124 21,713 3,906 165 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 300,562 
1922 206,267 11,724 24,352 27,646 9,207 15,934 6,430 2,498 2,643 172 -8,807 1,778 589 567 395,885 
1923 300,372 12,700 27,392 18,619 13,277 15,372 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 408,018 
1924 $17,747 11,550 80,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 2,346 3,124 2,688 ~807 3,178 944 1,370 414,847 
1925 $81,815 4,061 $2,956 33,937 19,683 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2,930 875 3,149 1,155 1,558 516,493 
1926 395,667 84,865 $4,240 22,775 20,229 18,125 9,809 6,529 9,021 2,498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1,870 618,643 
1926: 
January 40,345 6,886 2,832 703 2,188 892 760 332 438 76 163 303 89 184 66,141 
February $1,435 3,114 3,063 1,118 1,865 741 1,041 643 512 143 88 397 145 75 44,375 
March 40,316 8,907 3,941 1,342 2,079 864 1,087 832 547 129 227 377 109 161 60,868 
April 83,416 8,275 4,121 1,781 1,615 1,868 865 402 505 71 93 335 180 193 53,670 
May 28,705 6,778 2,519 1,848 1,239 1,010 705 200 468 186 241 225 60 192 44,371 
June 23,795 5,894 2,196 1,655 1,188 1,465 1,070 983 636 269 215 303 123 103 89,895 
July 34,266 6,768 2,352 2,202 1,552 1,447 800 1382 702 295 480 292 121 115 51,524 
August 26,081 7,827 2,457 2,110 1,888 1,284 796 655 1,275 303 594 336 90 151 45,347 
September 85,675 8,843 1,774 2,029 1,355 1,922 819 472 1,241 283 429 317 91 138 55,388 
October 28,110 8,082 3,376 2,423 1,865 2,396 645 585 1,004 301 2 360 100 121 49,370 
November 87,678 9,247 2,719 8,007 1,548 8,380 832 568 916 194 -1 358 90 181 60,695 
December $5,850 4,749 2,890 2,562 1,847 856 439 725 777 248 156 443 151 806 51,999 
1927: 
January 41,815 10,192 8,284 2,481 1,936 1,227 672 803 929 296 192 316 139 100 64,382 
February 25,886 7,692 8.263 8,103 2.620 1,902 601 907 160 502 152 336 146 210 47,780 
March $2.752 9,049 2.050 8.475 3,760 1,578 852 784 780 454 86 8385 187 127 56,026 
April 44.627 7.875 2.310 2.393 1,509 2,181 781 1,972 762 448 58 2380 177 218 65,541 
May : TR » 20% > O0€ 8,380 2,519 1,084 918 R27 694 626 57 335 155 223 49,402 
June 81.270 2.282 2.887 3.632 2.086 798 942 1,506 557 583 17 243 164 183 46,616 
July 9 l f 2.384 2,899 2,104 1,505 1.007 415 900 429 66 227 177 236 49,184 
August 163 > 795 3.119 2.0138 1,970 1,274 518 650 604 63 312 138 123 47,917 
September 80 1,956 2.891 1,850 2,025 684 1,075 772 552 33 451 155 72 50,251 
October as $.479 4.20 1.790 1.966 1.021 1.312 908 465 156 401 153 863 49.775 
November 68 3.661 4,209 1,916 1,575 1,167 1,453 836 749 298 474 246 
December 8.08 3 4,696 3,108 2.302 242 784 202 
a—Including gutta percha. b—Including balata. c—Re-exports not de- except in years prior to 1925. h—French imports have been reduced 12 
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facture. together with the _ discussions 
thereon, read before the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry, London, England, ap- 
pear exclusively in the Institution’s official 
journal—the 


“I. R. I. TRANSACTIONS” 


The Journal is published six times a year. 
each issue containing approximately 100 
pages of papers of vital interest to all in- 
terested in the manufacture and cultiva- 
tion of Rubber, Gutta Percha and Balata. 
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Price 4s, 6d. per copy, post free. 
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Trade Mark 


United States Rubber Company 


MAIN OFFICE: 


1790 Broadway, New York 
& 
Fifty-T wo Factories 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


$e 


Manufacturers of All Classes of Rubber Goods, including — 


U.S. Royal Cord Balloon Tires 
U.S. Royal Cord (High-Pressure) 


Tires 

U.S. Royal Cord Motorcoach 
Tires 

U.S. Royal Cord Heavy Service 
Tires 


U.S. USCO Balloon Tires 


U.S. USCO Cord (High-Pressure 
Tires 


U.S. USCO Junior Cord (High- 
Pressure) Tires 


U.S. USCO Junior Balloon Tires 
Traxion Cord Tires 

U.S. Twin Cushion Tires 

U.S. Cushion Tires 


U.S. High-Size Cushion Tires 
U.S.Demountable Cushion 
Tires 
U.S. Traxion Tread 
Tires 
. S. Bicycle Tires 
. S. Royal Tubes 
.S. Grey Tubes 
S. USCO Tubes 
.S. Nobby Tubes 
. Bicycle Tubes 


. Patches, Cements, Tape, 
Soapstone, Flaps,Gums, Fabrics, 
Air Bags, etc. 


Motorcycle 


qaececce 
NNDNNDH 


. 
D 


U.S. Royal Expansion Core 
U.S. Auto Top Materials 


“U.S.” Rubber Footwear 

Keds 

Snug-ler Felt Footwear 

“U.S.” Spring-Step Rubber Heels 

Uskide Soles 

“U.S.” Raynster Raincoats 

Naugahyde Luggage 

Belting—Packing—Hose 

Hard Rubber Products 

“U.S.” Druggist Sundries 

“U.S.” Tile Flooring 

Usco Sheet Flooring 

“U.S.” Paracore 
and Cable 

“U.S.” Bathing Apparel 

“U.S.” Royal Golf Balls 


Insulated Wire 


United States Rubber Export Co.,Ltd. 


Exporters of the Products of 


United States Rubber Company 


AND 


DomiINION RuBBER Company, LIMITED 


be 


MAIN OFFICE: 


Principal Cities of the World 


1790 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 


Branches and Distributing Agencies in all 
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